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I 

Creativity is traditionally equated with the talent that guides a writer, a 
painter, a dancer, or any other artist rn carrying out his/her work. This 
secret ingredient seems to entitle artists to special treatment. Their 
individualism is nurtured. People often smile at behavioral eccentricities of 
artists which would raise eyebrows if performed by other professionals. 
Artists, for example/ are indulged, far more than ministers or teachers 
might be, when they choose to act or dress in an unorthodox way. This 
freedom from conformity hints at some common assumptions about the 
creative person. 

One assumption is that the artist is autono'mous. The praise, ''He or she 
is a nice person/' adds less to the evaluation of a painting than it v^uld to 
judging the wprU of a minister or teacher. In fact, rudeness or intolerance in 
an artist is accepted, even vicariously enjoyed, perhaps because, in essence, 
his/her real work is done alone. Even if the artist is a theati^ical director or 
choreographer, his or her concept and will can dominate; he or she may not 
^have to adapt an interpersonal style to the needs of subordinates. 

Also supporting the communication frailties of a creative artist is the 
assumption that he or ihe must feel free of all constraints which might 
inhibit the creative process. It is v^ell understood that creativity demands 
unhampered manipulation of ideas and materials. This license often is 
extended to dealings with people. 

During the most recent half of the twentieth century, however, much 
ahention has been given to the role of creativity ouside the arts. The 
creation of new ideas and products is now viewed as vital for many aspects 
of personal and social growth. Change or freshness of experience is a need 
most people seem to experience with ever greater urgency. Individuals seeic 



' f ^ tbtir activities, apparel home decor, in ever]? aspect of their 
^ n r J?.. ' I'ivnL Families need diversity in shared experiences to maintain 
^\^ki ? ' for cohesion. Organizations require fresh approaches for adapt- 
m%' ^^ Lh^lW:'nges presented by changing internal and external conditions. 
^io.j<e-'r> /Mjs^ respDnd imaginatively to the ever-evolving demands of their 
c^'riz. n % A J -^tv in creative endeavors has clearly become a desifaWe asset 
i^^r f. ^ ^ in v^'ory domain of life, 

't.. fjOn.:iTti ^fH' areas, however* interpersonaf coordinatioTi becoimes 
nio^€ ^is^^jJaK T hi* rreativity demanded from comrnittees, withi;ri families, 
amt»ng groups of ■ ;if?nds and colleagues most be a collaborative effort. In 
thest- cnses, an egoc^nV^'c genius can hinder the process of group creativity 
as li. n. ^ as he or shr am contribute to it. 

' Jjri' Rquently, c*I;.o in recent years, the role of group process has 
emerjf^^ as increaswi^ly ■ gnificant. Th^ nuclear family, the modern 
organic J ticm, inrtovatlve aching methods, all call for ever greater facility 
at group ti iteraction. Indeed, a discipline of small grpup communication has 
been developed to meet this n?€d. 

Most of the v^ork done in this discipHne, however, is f'ocused on two 
kinds of group tas^o; problem^solving and persopa! growth. Literally 
thousands of sfeuditi and dozens of textbooks hav^ been devoted tu fthe 
"procedur<es require.' tnr group to arrive at an optimalf or correct solutions to 
a problem. Within the past dccsoe an unprecedented series of articJes, 
books, and workshc*pB has been concerned with transactions fthat ?'ead tio 
actualizing human polential for In tr-i- and interpersonal authenticity. At 
the University of Kanbas, for eyampif', a student can study in depth the 
dynamics of prfiblem-solving groups and human relations groups, No^ 
course, however, is aimed at th^ dynamics of creativity in groups. The 
purpose of this chapter is to suggest a first step for incorporating this ar^a 
into a course studying group communication. 

II 

Two areas must b# addressed when examining creativity in groups: tk:e 
goal of the creative act, or whii is produced; and itlie process of "crearive 
synthesis,'' or how the grou^^^fks together to achieve it^ poal. 

It may be said that there are two basic genres of creative produ/cSs. One 
is expressive and the other is prohleTn-orieftleii. They are dkitinguished chiefly by 
the criteria used for judging them. Expressive works are first eva/lua ted by 
the degree of internal satisfaction experienced by those who produce them 
(unless the standards of a contest judge or a critic are being contidererf). 
Conversely problem-oriented creative achievements are successful when 
an externally based function is met. 

Planning the decoration of a room or the creation of a dramatic 
improvisation are e?<amples of expressive creativity. When the hm'Ay feels 
that a room reflects how they wish their home to be seen, or when the cast 
feels that the improvised scene expresses their view of the situation to be 
depicted, it is successful. In both cases, the locus of evaluation is primarily 
InternaL 
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Examples of problem-oriented creativity include designing a potitica! 
poster and illustrating a book. In the first rnstanct> the success of tlhe 
venture is baset' wl hav^ many people vote for the candidate, and in the 
second how well •' ,ldeas in the boo'k are complemented. These standards 
are exft^Tnal in 0 '■'^}... 

Of course, th- ' "'^o iomaini are not mutually exclusive; they overlap in 
many wf ays. The y td means of evaluating creative output, however, 

are disf met, .^nd this a^strsncHon suggests a different approach to the creative 
process. Training in group creativity should incorporate but differentiate 
♦ both kinds of activities. 

The process of cneatrve synthesis may also be divided Into two general 
categories, again dependmg on how it is to be judged. When people work 
together on a joint creative project, the effectiveness of their interactioin 
^ may be evaluated by two criteria. The first is the saiisfaction of thft 
participants wich what occurred daring their collaboration. Few activities, 
hook one s pnde, or ego, ^nd can leave one af exhilarated or deflated as a 
creaiive eMpE-rience. When all members participate and feel th-M thmr 
contributions^ have bei(?n respected, the group can ermerge frc^m the 
experience {#el/ng eMphoric, When tndiyiduals clasli withuu t re'sojvirig t/h^ir 
differenciBs, feelings are hurt, often deeply^ The continuing viability ef a 
creativity group, therefore, is dependent upon the level of satisfacfrion 
participants' report during and after the period of foin^ effort. 

= The second crtterion for evaluating creative synfthesis is tiieqmMty of 
the creative product. Ideas rnay be brought into harmoniious unity* bul if an 
extraordinary amount of time is taken to do so^ or the group product is 
inferior tn what any one Individual could produce, then this; criterion is not 
met, M\ itimes the group's struggle to reach consensus is so arduous aind 
ttae<on^um:ng that the issues are resolved only by reducing the product to 
the lowest f'omnnon denominator, one that will neither offend, rior fully 
please anyone. When the participants' talents are combined effectively into 
a product ^r\at is beyond the capacity of any individual meimber, then true ^ 
creative synthesis has been achieved, - i 

In brief, a group process, in either expressive or problem-orler^d 
creative tasks, that enhances member satisfaction and product quality^K^^^^ 
the aim of our study. ^"^^^-p^^ 



m 

With, this broad outline of one aspect of the group communication 
cufriculum in mind, we can explore the developmenlt of creative ability and 
the best meth^ qjT nurturing this learning in the classroom. Certain 
conditions in tnfe-^ractice of group creativity seem to mandate specifvc 
procedures in instruction. 

When someone sits down to write an essay he/she usually can de- 
termine the time, place, and pace of the work. If one is uncertain about a 
specific procedure, one can stop, consult a reference work, and then pro^ 
ceed in whatever fashion is most comforlable, When a group meets t© 
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collaborate, however, its firsibitity is^ Geverety limited The cdrcumstances 
and time of the meeting are vulnerable to the cons train ts of each 
participant's schedule. When an ide^ is thrown out, it usually must be 
responded to spontaneously, wtihout the opportunity to rely kOn notes or 
other external sources irtformation. Thus, the knowledge or sUlls to be 
applied in this context must be learned deeply; they must be thoroughly 
internaiized in o^rdsr to be brought tB bear at the instant they areneededTt 
is inappropriate, therefore, to expect siudeirtts to learn what is required for 
effective group creativity by pafsfvely reading a book or hearing a lecture. 
The aimsof this learning mustbepursue^dactively, by genuine Involvement 
in the procef/s studied. Consequently, the frrst principle of i;nstruction in 
group creativity is that it be eip^mential 

Yetf simply dofiig is not sufficient. When a group is actively engaging in 
creative sy/athcsis its focus of attentior^is the project on which it is working. 
Th^ dynamics of what transpires bi?tween members usually is ignored, even 
when productivity has broken dowm and interp^rsonaS conflicts surface= If 
th^ group is unsuccessful, membe-rs usually bfaitte their failure on the 
na^[u^e of their task, the personalitfes of the people^ the condition of their 
tools, ^or anything else that is ha^dy= Rarely can they pinpoint the 
interperso'nal transactions that triggf red or mialtiplied their difficulties. 
The second principle of ins truction, theTefore, is to provide a vehicle and an 
opportunity to reexamine whcit transpimi m the group process that affected its 
success. 

Every experience in group creativityinvolves a mixture of a great many 
variables. The size of thegfoup, the personalities of its mennb^rs, the nature 
of its taisk, the time available, the materials and counlless other facets of the 
situatson interact to make each instance virtually unique. Afthough a great 
many hypotheses have been posed about the creative process and much 
research has been. conducted to test them, tittle that is definitive hm been 
fouriid. Many general guidehlnes exist which, if approprialely employed, can 
aid ii. participant to enhance the effectiveness of a group's creative effort. 
These should not be karned as rules. Instead, each is best examined for 
refevance to a specific group cofttext in which a fTtudent may be involved. 
On© call then determlhe their degree of usefulness andl gain a feel for how 
sucb guidelines might be applied. ^ 

These suggestions point to a pedagogical approach involving a variety 
of creative tasks to be performed in groups, followed by reexairiination of 
what occurred in the light of one or more hypotheses about the process. If 
the notion under consideration seems to apply iruitfuUy to the experience 
being examined. It can then be kept in mind during subsequent creaitive 
encounters for continuing consideration and refinemejit. 

In summary^ the instructional procedul'e advocated here for developing 
insight into the dynamics of creative synthesis is a highly experiential one m 
which a series of varied creative tasks is undertaken by smalJ groups of 
students, each to be fonowed by ai period of discussion. Each discussion 
session should, in turn, focus on a different dimension of the group 
interaction. 
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In order to design a plaii for a seriei of Ussons in accordance with ^his 
experie^ntral approach, we need to further specify the creative tasks and 
interaction hypotheSei to be eftiployef^ Both areas may b€' dfvided in many 
ways, i have found the divisions sktlched \ln this section to be useful. 

As stated earlier, ifeaHve tusks may be divided into those with expressiv^e 
and those with problem-prient^ed goals. One might further divide ex- 
pressive tasks into verbal and nonwsrhal categories. Verbal tasks, involving 
language, include writing a poem or a song, v^ri ting a^ story, a fable, a slogan, 
or a Ci^ption, acting improvisatioras, and impromptu speeches. Nonverbal 
tasks include drawing a plct.ure, creating a coHage or & structure, panto- 
mime, movementr etc. Many other activities, of course, could be added to 
these lists. 

Probllem-oricnted creative tasks include finding new uses for everyday 
objects, adapting to unusual circumstances, prophesying the - future, 
reorganiziing old structures, considleTing the cor^sequences of an unexpected 
occyrrence, suggesting improvements for existing creations, etc. 

Thesie divisions might be clariffled by viewing, theim on a small matrix, 
Most creative tasks may be viewed as predominaft^tiy eiithf r expressive or 
problem-oriented and a\s either verbal or nonverhaiif 

VERBAL NONVERBAL 

EXPRESSIVE 

PROBLEM- 
ORIENTED 

Exaimples of activities which f^t in eacli of the hymfberit'd boxes might be; 
1) a jhort story, 2) a drawing, 3) creating advertlsiimg siogans for a product, 
4) playing charades. 

Besides induding experience in these four categiDrues, decisions re- 
garding tasTcs to tase for classroom learning fieed be madron sevigral other 
bases as w^H, First, tasks Should approximate at clpsefy as possible creative 
activities in which sfcudents might be engaged oMde of schoo^l or rn their 
futwre professions. Many available creative games |iast dora't seem real to 
students. This Is a hard criterion to meet, but a sigffti'ficant one to work 
toward. 

In addition, the taik should involve gwup paoUns of iresources, ideas, or 
skillls. Having each person in a group make a ieparate drawing encoufages 
indnvidual creativiCy, but does not prepare them for a situation^ for example, 
in which a commjttee must agree on a symbol or poster to represent its 
organization. On the other hand, asksng the group to*Mcrea\fe a single 
drawing incorpofates the challenges of creative synihesis more fully. 

An effective tearning task shourd also allow group members' com- 
munmHon ilyles to trnerg®. While task descriptions should incfude some 
structure, enough fee way must be allowed for leaders, decisions, conflicts,, 
feelings, etc., to siirfa^e in the group- rhese are elements that ilnfluence 
group ef fectiveneis, eleme^its that must be examined, and that are the focus 
of learning to be gained from the group communication course. 
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FmaUy, it would be best if each task could be complttf d, for the ifiost 
part, in no more than fifteen minutes. This brUfiimelmtt aiiowsfora fotlow= 
up discussion that can retrace all the steps taken by thegroupin vvorktngbni 
a task. Sometimes the initial approach to attacking the creative problem 
determines the quality of all subsequent .A^ork. If ton much time goes by 
before the process is reexammed, recall may be dinn. In additioin, brief ttasks 
allow time fof many work 'discussion cycles in the class periods allotted to 
this unit of study.. 

Another dmension to consider in planning group creativity tasks is 
Hqiwice. Since this can be a new way of working together for many students, 
fehe first activities they a re asked iv '-should be relatively easy and c/fflr, with 
more challenges being added as tne series progresses. Earlier activities 
should al'so be a bit more structured with smaller, more expikit steps than 
those that follow. Fmally, the sequence of tasks jhpuld move from less to 
more sdhj^prissim. Students generally find greater satisfaction from 
increasing personal investment and exposure in a group, although they may 
hesilate at first. Therefore, just as they are reluctant to relate their creative 
work to themselves in thebeg5nning, they will be equally reluctant toi return 
to more objective, less self-expressive tasks after they have dropped their 
inhibitions regarding pers^onal involvement. . _ / 

The two criteria suggested fo^ sucessful tj^^ifw synUiesh were group ' 
satisfaction and product quality. These may be influenced by many factors 
in the group's interaction. The Hterature on group dynamics is a rich sourct 
of variables which should be examined for their influence on these goals. 
Some gruup phenomena to explore in the light of students' experience with 
joirit creative tasks might be: the degree of each member's participatlOTv in 
the interaction; the amount of influence each exerted on the nature of the 
final product and how that influence was exerted; the way conflicts were 
resolved or decisions made along the way; how the overall task was divided 
among members and the role each played in getting it done; the atmosphere 
or climate of the group; the subgrouping that might have occurred; feelings 
that were aroused, the degree to which they were eKpressed, and how these 
feelings were handled; the norms of the group, or what was criticized and 
praised; and responses to evaluative comments. 

Any of these suggestions can be the stimulus for a discussion among a 
group of students who have just completed a creative task together. Here, 
too, however, some guidelines need to he considered. First, the topics should 
be Beqiiemed from those that are safe or nonthreatening to those that may 
involve a bit of risk. As trust builds within a group, the threshold of what is 
comfortable to share lowers to includfe more, and the issues for discussion 
should take the group s gradually expanding limits into account. What this 
usually means In practke is that objective questions about creativity or 
group process in general should precede discussion^of what+ias occurred in 
the here and now of the group experience. 

Maintaining comlsknt gmip meinbership throughout the experieqces In the 
unj^ permits the development of group rapport v^hich is necessary for 
productive feedback. In some instances, however, resistant members wijr 
attempt to divert the group from serious consideration of discussion 
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questions. As^ismme from the letKher m how to 'attack and stay with the focil 
issues usually works to make theise discussion sessions worthwhile. If the 
students you work with cannot identify how group dynamics variables 
apply to their interaction, a pairticularly percepHve individual can he 
designated as an ohemr arid be asked to sit outside to watch the group in its 
creative work, looking for the behaviors to be discussed. The observers 
feedback could then kick off the subsequent discussion. 

Rather than defining all these briefly phrased categories and concepts 
at length, it might be more useful to clarify them by developing examples 
of their use in a unit on creative synthesis. 

The approach 1 have used in the past is to write a sequence of group 
tasks, alternating creative projects with discussion and feedback sessions. 
Each task is placed in separate envelopes vvhich are nunnbered sequentially. 
The class is divided into groups, usually with about five members in each 
group. Each group 1^ given a set of envelope^sand is instructed to open oneat 
a time fdllowing the numbered ordtr, and to carry out the instructions 
contained therein. The instructions for one sequence of tasks are provided 
in the next section. 



Envelope . J 

In each of these envelopes is a task for your gWup tci perform. Some ask 
you to do a brief creative project. Others suggest a topic to discuss related to 
how your group worked together. The purpose of undertaking these tasks 
is to learn how groups can mdst effectively collaborate on creative tasks and 
to learn more about your ^u^« feelings and behavior in this context. 

The envelopes alternate between the two kinds of tasks. This one has a 
creative activity, the second has a discussion topic, the third has another 
creative activity, the fourth a discussion topic, and so on. Creation and 
discussion call for two different kinds of attitudes and ways of thinking- 
Please try to do your best on both, and try to make the switch each time as 
Will as you can. 

The first activity calls for you to imagine that you have taken on the 
responsibility of caring for two children, about eight and twelve years of 
age, in an enclosed room for several hours. This is a demanding challenge, 
since all you have been given to use in keeping them occupied are a few 
simple pieces of equipment (which are listed). Your task is to create as many 
activities as you can for them using only these materials. 

You will be addressing this problem in two ways. First, spend about ten 
.minutes on your own listing as many possible activities as you can on a sheet 
of piper, (Ask someone in the group to serve as timekeeper, notifying 
everyone when the time is upj 

After each of you has developed your own individual HstS/ rejoin the 
other members of your group for ^another ten-minute work session. This 
time you are to pool your individual lists and try developing new ideas that 
no one had thought of, but that come to mind as the group tosses around 
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and buirSs upon what individuals suggest. As a result yDU^wil! also have a 
group list which combines all propossdand newly developed activities. (You 
will need to ask another person to serve as group secretary to- record ideas as 
they are suggested.) 
Materials available: 

3 paper clips ^ 
2 pencils 
1 paper cup 

1 wrapped stick of chevvirig gum 
I ten-fo(ifc length of rope 
1 paper bag 

Note: These (or other) items can be included right in the envelope to give 
students concrete objects to manipulate. 

Efivehpe #2 ^ 

The v^Jue of gruup effort in the process of creative thinking cannot be 
asiumed. Many people believe that they can do this kind of work much more 
effectively alone. They believe that a group exerts pressure toward 
conformity that stifles crt^ativifcy and individual initiative. It can create self- 
consciousness or camp^tition that is inhibiting. They say. Too many cooks 
spoil the broth. 

On the other hand, creative thinkini often involves taking a fresh look 
at a familiar process, seeing it from a new perspective, breakiQg,4 ^t of old 
patterns of thought. A group of people at times can stimulate one wothir to 
think more creatively than each could alone by presenting several 
apprDaches which can then be combined in new ways. Individuals can pick 
up other ideas and take them a step further- This view might be sumrhed up 
as "the output of a group is better than the sum of its parts/' 

Keeping these two points of view in mind, decide upon a ^rowp answer 
to the following question: 

If you had only One ten-minute period to do another ''creativity 
problem" very much like the one you just did, do you think you would do 
better if you spent that time working: 

( ) individually 

(check one) 

( ) as a group 
Explain your answer in writing. 

Envelope #J 

Please read aloud directions 1-6 before beginning: 

T Distribute one sheet of paper to each person in your group. 

2. Each person should write a number on the upper right corner of the 
paper, using a differe«t number for each person. 

3, Each person should begin drawing on the fliece of paper whatever or 
however he or she would like. Continue with this foraboutam\^nute 
— ask one person to be timekeeper. 
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4. At tha t point everyone should stop and place his or her paper in the 

center of the circle, 
'5. Each person, should take from the pile another person's paper and 

make any contribution to it that he or she would like. 

6, After another minute repeat this process, continuing'until there 
have been a^ many rounds as there are people in the group. 

7. After you have completed the small drawings, get a large sheet*of 
paper and spend three minutes with everyone drawing on it 

— simultaneously, ss a groups 

tNote: Included in this envelope should be several sheets of x 11" blank 
typing paper for the first part and perhaps some colored pencils or crayons. 
Have several larger sheets of paper or oak tag handy for These drawings 
can be hung around the room for students to compare their group's work 
with that of other groups.) : 

Envelope #4 

There are at least two kinds of creative tasks. One kind is problem- 
oriented, where you try to meet an external goal (e,g„ entertaining tw g 
small children), arid the other is expressive, where you create what pleases 
you (e.g„ drawing on a blank sheet of paper). 

Put the list you made in activity #1 and the pictures you just drew in 
activity #3 in the center of your group. Recall what you thought, felt, and did 
' during each activity, and list the differenceB each of you and your group 
experienced between the two. 

Envelope #3 provided another kind of contrast between individual 
creativity (steps #1^6) and groupcreativity (#7). Discuss any differences you 
experienced between the two and summarize them in writing. 

Envelope #5 

Take the pictures out of thi^ envelope and lay them out In the center of 
your group. Each was cut out of a recent magazine. Select one of the 
pictures, and as a group write a brief story about what has occurred and/or 
what will occur among the people in the picture. Don't hesitate to use your 
imaginations freely with thi^ task, (Notei Any provocative scenes cut from a 
magazine can be used for this exercise.) 

Envelope M6 

Distribute a copy of this sheet to everyone in your group. 

Each person should read over the questions provided for discussion. 
Then you should proceed through them, as a group, discussing each in turn. 
If you wish to deal with any very briefly or to go into any at length, feel free 
to do so. They are intended to aid you in exploring the influence of one 
aspect of group dynamics, that of pariicipaHon, on your group's effectiveness. 
Use any procedure that you think best for achieving this goal. 

Who ar# the people who have participated most in these exercises? 
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2. Who have been the low participators? Do these people fetl "in" or 

"outside" the group? 
J. The second cfeative activity was pictorial or nonverbal and this third 

One was written or verbal: How (and why) did thedifferencebetween 

the two media affect any individuars participation? 
■■ 4. Have there been any ihifts in participation (e.g„ high participators 

became quiet, lowparticipators becime more active)? If so, why did 

these changes occur? 

5. How have the quieter people in your group been treated? How has 
their silence been interpreted? As corisent? Diiagreement? Dis- 
interest? Fear^ etc.? 

6. Azk there any patterns in who talts to whom? If so, is there an 
expUnation for them? 

7. How has each person's level of participdtron affected the two criteria 
mentioned earlier: individual enjoyment of the group experience and 
the gualify of the group^s work? 

&. Recall your group's answers to the questions just discussed and 
summarize in writing ^hat you have found about the influence of 
participation on group creativity. (Each person should do this on 
individual copies of the sheet.) 

The purpose of this task is to apply your group's ability to inventing a 
creative activity. This confusing goal is made clears in the steps outlined: * 

1, Begin by sharing a little bit of what each has done or felt about 
creative experiences in the past. Each member of the group should 
share with the others one fMfffis/M/ creative experience he or she has 
had in his or her life, something that \^as enjoyed and/or well done, 

^ Thii might have been recent or early in childhood. Each person 
should also share either a time that he or sh^tried doing lonjething 
creative thtt was not satisfying or something he or she would like to 
do, but has never tried. 

Remernber, some people are able tobequite creative at home, in 
their work, or in a hobby although they may not recognize this. 
Creativity is not restricted to the arts — writing, painti^ dance, 
etc. One may also be creative in interpersMal relationshipFand in 
many other ways, some of whieh may not W^wadily apparent* 

Go around your group being sure that each pl^|on has a chance 
to speak. It may be necessary forothers to ask searching questions or 
to ''tease out" areas and instances of individual creativity, as well as 
aspects of preativity about which one is dissatisfied, 

2, Next, go around the group again, this tirfte with everyone answering 
the question: What would you now like to do that would be creative 
and that you would enjoy doing with this group? 

After a minute of silence for thinking, each person should offer 
an opinion of what the group or individuals could do that would be 
fun and a chance to exercise their creativity. 



3. Come to agreement as a group on what you v\fOuld like to do in the 
next fifteen minutes, drawing fronn the suggestions just made. You 
might agree to take up one person's idea, to combine a few into one 
project, or to do several brief things. This is your decision to make, 

4. The last stfp is sinriply tt) carry out your plan. 

Envelope #5 

Distribute a copy of this sheet to everyone in your group. 

Again, each person should read over the questions for discussion 
provided. Then you should proceed through them as a groups discussing 
each in turn and writing your answer to the last one. If you wish todeal with 
any very briefly or to go into any at length, feel free to do so. They are 
intended to aid you in exploring the effect of influence or decisioruinaking on 
your group. Use any procedure that you think best for achieving this goal- 

1. Which people seem to have the most influencein thegroup? That is, 
when they talk others seem to listen and usually g6 along with 
them? 

- 2, Have there been any shifts in influence from person to person? 
What has caused these changes to occur? Has there been rivalry for 
influence? How h^ive these struggles, if any, been resglved? 

W"3. How have most decisions been made in your group? Has everyone 
been satisfied with what youVe done, or does one person generally 
impose his or her will on the rest? Does the majority push its 
approach through ever the objections of the others? Have there 
been attempts to get everyone in on planning each activity? Have . 
any individuals felt they made contributioni which were ignored by 
the others? 

4. How have people helped the group along by performing important 
functions, such as: 

a. Asking others for suggestions as to the best way to proceed or to 
tackle a problem? 

b. Summarizing or tying together several different comments? 
- c. Keeping the group on target, rather than going off on tangents 
^ or jumping around from idea to idea? 

Including others in the discussion by asking for their opinion? 

5. How have the influence and decision-making patterns of yourgroup 
affected the two aspects of a successful group {enjoyment of the 
experience and quality of the group's work)? Each individual should 
write an answer to this question on this sheet as a record of what 
was learned from this discussion period. 



Envelope ^ 

The following is an example of a limited but enjoyable fornri of 
creativity, creating new words to a familiar tune. After looking over this 
example, use whatever method you would like to create o^e verse to this or 
any other familiar song on the theme of "being a studefit today." 

ui ' '1 
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THE TE ACHEr S L AMENTA 
(to the tune of "Sixteen Tons/' a folk song) 

I got eighty-four kids 
and forty-two seats 
Sixty are talking 
while twenty-four ileep 
J car hardly get 'em all 
triiOugh the classroom door 
Ant^ if I don't watch out 
they'll give me twenty-four more 



Some people say 
a teachers made out of steel 
Her mind can think 
but her' body can't feel 
iron and jteel and hickory tea 
frowns and gripes 
from nine to three 



You teach six full hours 

and what 4o you get? 

Another day older 

and deeper in debt 

You pay your dues 

in this and that 

Then for twenty-nine days 

your bilUfold's flat 

^ I woke one morning 
it was cloudy and cool 
I picked up my register 
and started for school 
I wrote eighty^four names 
on the home-room roll 
and the principal said 
"Well/^less my sour 

You teach six full hours 
and what do you get? 
Cuts and bruises 
and dirt and sweat 
I got two black eyes 
and can hardly walk 
When I turned my back 
then came the chalk 



You teach six full hours 
,^/to eighty-four brats 
t And all of them yelling 

like dogs and cats 

They're cutting on the seats 

and writing on the walls 

Hugging and kissing 

in the upstairs halls 

The last bell rings 
and ! start for the door 
My head is ringing 
And my feet are sore 
J taught six full hours 
my day is made 
But I still have 

three hundred papers to grade 

You teach six full hours 
and what do you get? 
Another day older 
and deeper in debt 
I'll go to St, Peter . 
but I just can't stay 
I gotta come back 
to the PT.A, 



Envilope ^10 

This discussion period is devoted to considering ^vhat twrms exist in 
your, group, i.e., what is accepted, rejected, and avoided. A 

Once again, distribute copies of these questions and read them over, - 
Then proceed to discuss those that seem most interesting and relevant to 
your group. 

' Reprinted with permipsion from Sonp of Work and ProU$t by Edith Fowke and Joe Clazer 
(New York: Dover Press, 1973). * 



Standardi or ground rules uiually develop inji group and 
; Influence what is said and done. ThesegovernwhatiAowWoriAoMWrtof occur. = 
Some of these norms help the group and others are hindrances. It can be*} 
worthwhile to bring these out into the open. To do so in your group, 
consider the following questions: 

' 1. Have group members been dverly nice or polite to each other? Are 
; only positive feelings expressed? Do members agree with each other 

too readily? ^ ^ . 

' 1. Do members feel free to question, challenge, or probe others 
occasionally? Do some people feel puzzled aSout others' behavior yet 
hesitate to ask them about it? * 

3. Are all feelings being experienced also being expressed, e.g., has 
ihere been any expressed or withheld anger, irritation,-or frustra- 
tion? any warmth or affection? any enthusiasm or excitement? any 
boredom? any hurt feelings or sadness? any competitiveness? If so, 
when expressed hc^ have these been received? Have they been 

^ criticized or welcomed, or shades in between? Jf these feelings have r 
been withheld, what made those individuals repress them? ^^f^' 

4. How have the norms or unspoken rules about what is OK and what 
is not OK affected the two aspects of a successful group Cwoymfnf of 
the experience and the quaWy of the group's work)? Each individual 

. should write an answer as a record of what was learned from this 
discussion period. ^ • 

Envelope #J J ^ 

y This is a simple yet challenging exercise in creativity. Operating as a 
group, using whatever materials you can come up with ^rom your pockets, 
bags, books, or anything^ else you have handy, make a sculpture or a 
structurt which expresses your feelings about the creative process in your ^ ^ 
group. (This may seem strange at first, but can become fascinating after you 
get into it.) Take fifteen minutes to complex. At Uie end of that time ^ 
,^__^someone in your group should be ready to explain what you have created 
^ the^st of the class. . ^ ^ 

Envehpi^U ; -^^-^^v. ^^4* 

Distribute a copy of this sheet to each person. 
^ Try to spread out in the center of your group all the'work you have done 
so ifar in this whole series of group creativity tasks. Look them over and 
rfecall what 'occurred and what you learned from eachione. 

Then each person should write on- the sheet a statement summarizing = 
the overall meaning these activities and discuisions have had for him or her. . 
Try to be frank and. thorough. Some moments probably have been 
J insightful and fun; others prob.ibly were confusing, frustrating, or boring. 
— Wrcan learn from all kinds of experiences; sometimes we get as much from . ^ 



negative ones as from those that are positive. Try to clarify why you reacted 
as you did in Mch instance and to make each one into a learning experience 



,by jotting down an insight into crtativity, group interaction, or creative 
syntheiis that emtrgts as an explanation for what occurred. After these 
have been completed/ go around your group, asking each person to share a 
part (or all) of what he or she has written. Thus, you will benefit from 
others' thinking as well as your own. 

(NOTE; At the end of each clais period^ or after the whole sequence of tasks is ' 
completed/ an opportunity mighi be provided for reports from each group 
on what each did and what each learned. This will serve several purposes, It 
provides clear feedback on how this unit has been perceived. It satisfies each 
group's curiosity about what has been going on elsewhere in the room. 
Finally/ groups that are operating productively can provide encouragement 
to others which may be having some difficulty.) 



VI 

The rationale and procedures described In this chapter have been 
Valuable assets for me in teaching group communication at the high school 
and college undergraduate level. The specific tasks detailed here are about 
my fifth revision of this same basic procedure, I am certain this version will 
not bamy last. I expect to continue revising and refining it each time. Nor 
should this be adopted by any reader without adaptations specific to his or 
her students and his or her beliefs about teaching. 

Hopefully/ I have Raised some fresh propositions for ; readers to 
consider, encouraged them to include an additional tool in their instruc- 
tional repertoire/ and provided an Incentive for employing their own. 
creativity In Introducing this area of study in their classrooms. 
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PART FOUR 



Reframing Metlwds 

^ I began this volume by ipeculating about how my Own proffiiiors of, 
' twenty years ago 4^ould view the content of current offerings in 

interpersonal communication. They would, I aisumed, be quite surprised at 
the new areas beirigteWressed within this discipline. I susp^t their eyes 
would widen still fart^i^t the methods now in use. Then, formal public 
discussions were the primary classroom activity for units on interpersonal 
communication. Now, structured exercises of all sorts are being employed 
to illustrate communication principles that apply to i^rmal everyday 
inttraction. 

In fact, this field has helped to pioneer a v^ety of instructional 
methodologies that depart dramatically fror^^he norm throughout 
acfidemia. In most classrooms today, the preva^g mode is still limited to 
lectures, class-wide discussions; and student reports. A visitor to. an 
interpersonal communication classroom, however, might see chairs drawn 
into small, animated discussion groups, simulations of organizational life 
being enacted, competitive games being played, nonverbal messages being 
exchanged, etc. Indeed, these, innovations range so far from the stodgy 

, patterns, being continued in other disciplines that in many institutions 
concerted efforts must be^made to explain arid justify their acaderhic 
rationale to dubious colleagues. - 

The primary stimulus for this experimentation with innovative 

.rmethodologies may be the fact that few otheT disciplinei are working with 
material so readily available to classroom manipulation: Every student has a 
lifetime of experience with interpersonal communication situations which 
can be recalled for classroom discussion and analysis. Experiences which all 

. students have in common can be generated at the behest of the classroom 
teacher through structured exercises thaf involve interaction. Other 
disciplines must rely on textbooks to confront students with the data to be 
examined. These two rich sources of sample events allow for many avenues 
of response as well. 

. In the following part, three still largely untried approaches to 
addressing interpersonal communication are proposed. The first, dealing 
with introspection, suggests a means for analyzing experiences that have 
already bten completed in the lives of students — before they ever'entered 
the classroom. The second, dealing with the encounter group, describes 
how experiences spontaneously generated within the classroom can be used 
to heighten students' awareness and competency in developing greater 
interpersonal intimacy. The last, dealing with dyadic episodes, describes 
how experiences can be developed that extend classroom learnings to times 
and pl^es that more closely approximate" the arenas in which students 
actual^ carry out their interpersonal ran tacts. In each of these ways the 
array of choices currently available to the teacher of interpersonal 
communication is itretched still farther. 

a 
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CHAPTER 7 



IntroBpecHon: \^ 

An Approach tolbidividualizing 

GommunicaHon Instruction 



;i 

Inherent in the encounter between students and the discipline of 
comnnunication are ieverarcharacteristics which imply how it should (and 
should not) be taught. A student enters a class iri interpersonal communica- 
tion carrying deeply embedded attitudes and habiti developed during a 
lifetime of participation in theprocfess to be studied. In fact, each student has- 
A unique life ^istory. No two people grow up under identical condftlons. 
^ Every individual has contacted a network of significant people who have 
shaped his or her thinking and behavior when relating to others. 

In addition, at the moment of taking the class, each student has specific 
relationships to which he or she would like to apply what is being learned. 
To be maximally meaningful, new awarenesses must be transferable to 
one's current position vii-a-vis family, friends, and others with whom one 
relates. Similarly, the specific personal and professional future each student 
foresees can have distinct Impli^cations for his or her communication needs. 

In oum, all students *have different pasts, presents, and anticipated 
futures which. markedly influence how they will perceive and react to t^eir 
experiertes in studying interpersonal communication. Such predispositions 
place this field of study in sharp contrast to virtually all others in the 
educational ipectrum. Usually, instructors of a foreign language, science, 
liistory, mathematics. Of literature can assume that students have never 
been ekposed to the ideas they wijl be presenting, that all students need to 
learn a common corpus of material, and that they will apply their learnings 
In a predictable social context, ^ 

^ Teaching in interpersonal communication that attempts to greatly 
redirect a sUident's daily used, lifelong patterns, that ignores his or her past 
and current phenomehal world, that se^ks change where no need for it is 
felt is doomed to failure. Only an Intensely mdimdualmi approach is 
appropriately suited to this discipline. 
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The need for Individualization may account for the current movement 
toward using classroom group experiences incorporating individual feed- 
back. Nevertheless, such exercises itlU leave the student subject to the 
norms of the classroom peer group or the observation form used. Informal 
papers encouraging students to react personally to course ideas are a step 
closer to Individuation of learning, although they are usually designed 
unsystematically and bring scattered superficial reiponies. My intent is to 
propose a more comprehensive approach to bring the reservoir of students' 
preconceptioni to bear on their learning. This approach suggests pro-, 
cedures for including self-awarer^s or introspective experiences in com- 
munication instruction. / 



II 




The literature dealing with interpersonal relationf^ that now acccbmts 
for incfividuat differences most thoroughly is in the reaim of counselingand 
psychotherapy. The professional in these fields is expected to considf fiiach 
client individually, to help him/her explore his or her current life situation, 
the path that led to it, and how greater satisfaction can be attained in 
personal relationships, these aims are closely related to the goals of 
instruction in interpersonal communication. Many theoretical frame- ^ 
works, each stressing a different perspective of this' process, exist to guide 
counselor^client dialogue. Almost all have some, as yet Indefinite, degree of ' 
effectiveness. Most counselors now empJoy a variety of approaches, 
selecting the one (or more) which seems most suitable in each case. 

Recently it has been found that when counselees or students are armed 
with these techniques themselves, self-directed growth can occur. This 
process has bfeen particularly effective with applications to human rehtions 
training. When given the Interventions usually employed irt such 
workshops in packaged form, j?atif nts and studpnts have gained as much as 
others in prof esslonally'led groups.' ^ Much"' the' same can be done to 
individualize Instruction in interpersonal communication. 

I have employed this approach by accompanying tach lecture- 
discussion unit la my course (on interpersonal communication) with a 
handout that poses a series of questions designed to encourage student 
introspection. Students respond only to those questions with whic4i they feel 
comfortable and motivated to answer, thus maximizing personal relevance 
and minimizing the danger of intruding into vulnerable areas. 

One might be concerned that such questions^ drawn from the 
repertoire of highly-trained professionals^ might prove too potent or ^ 
explosive for students to' handle on their own. This concern mertts . 
consideration and ultimately, since, this issue cannot br fully resolved 
through objcctive^measures, each instructor should use only those he or she 
feels confident abSut. Keep in mind that the greatest danger to psy- 
chologfcal health cbmes_frojnM^^cei&ures.umwilUndy^^^ 
inflicted on a vulnerable individual. When group presiure and leader 
influence art not present, when students can choose to deal only with 
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qutiiioni that stem to be of value to thf m, with whadi they feel comffertaible 
and motivated to answer, their safety Is moit effectively asiured. Compiire 
such fFeedom With front-of-the-roo/m exposure demanded of anxious or 
reticent students in a public speakinig clasi, and the rtlative danger in this 
process is extremely low, while the rewards are potenticiily great. 

A paradigm for such a series of questions, each based on a theory of 
h counseling or psychotherapy, appears in section IV, At the beginning of 
the semester, before considering any of the unil-specific questions^ 
students are asked to take some overall peripectives to enhance t^e 
effectiveness of their subsequent introspective explcirations. These are 
summarized in the following section. 

Ill 

The student's introspection is pointed in three genera! directions: 
toward the past, at the present, and into the future. Each orientation is 
broadEy established by an initial experience which provides a foundation for 
more specific subsequent examinaHon. 

The student gains a perspective of the pasl by drawing a lifeline. One 
begins simply by drawing a line across a blank page anB^Tabeling one end 
"birth" and the othir "now/' He or she ii then ^sked to divide thei lljie imto 
segments, cutting the line each time a major period ended or he or she 
became involved In a new context. For example, each new residence, school, 
jqb, or major friendship, each birth, death, or marital charige which affected 
him or hter would be entered. Finally, he or she lists the contexts, the people 
most significant in each setting, the major tasks each involved, and the 
degree of success or happiness felt In each. This overview of one's liffe 
provides m reference which can be consulted when contetmplating past 
influences on current behavior. . 

Preunt opportunities and issues are reviewed by "drawing a "role* 
network," This consists of a large circte surrounded by severaij smaller oneg^, 
like a sun circled by planets. The large cirde is oneself; the imaller ones are 
the people with whom one relates most oft^n or who are most important at 
this time in one's life'. The student identifies the role aisumed towards each 
perion, and vice versa (e.g., father^on, husband-wife), the major trans* 
actions each relalionship Involves (e,g,, socializing, decision-making, per- 
sonal iharlng)^ ways in which each relationship currently is.satisfying 
and how each might be improved, ^his summary- of his or her current 
communicatiom field provides the student wiwi a reference for con^ 
templating how the course material can be appli^ in his or her life at 
present. * \^ 

The futun anticlpgted is summarized in a "weekly context" chart which 
has the headings of a w^eekiy appointment page — the days of the week listed 
across ih^ top and the periods of the day listed down the left-hand side. The 
student iniagmes how time sSots.will be filled, and down tha«nteriist54b€— 
cor^texts and people with whom, he or she expects to be Interacting during a 
typical wmk one months one year, and five years Into the future (e.g,^ , 



teaching a class of high ichool stuiitnts^ makirig decisions with a spouse). 
These future oppprtunitiei fc^r commurticationy along' with thediisatisfac- 
tiorii identified in current relatJOTihips, provide an individualized set uf 
goals or target situations for ful^ure appIiGatiofi of the instrucftioni to be 
received in imterpersonal communication. 

Thesf personatized overviews of the studenti'past, present^ anid future 
in communication are further detailed and employed regularly througtiout 
the semester as they consider all units in the curriculum and, through 
intraspection/, relate them to their own lives. 

IV 

The entries in this sectiori provide bask models fwdevismgmtrpipec 
tive questions to supplement each unit ©f study in a course ifi Interpef ional 
communicaH^n. The term process X is uised where the specifk topic or unit 
title would be inserted. Some of the topics to which I have applied these 
questions in my own teaching includes initiating relationships/ group 
decislon*making, conflict resolution, self-disclosure, the helping relation- 
ship, informing others, persuading others, group creativity, support and 
confrontation, leadership and conformity, etc 

' The questions here are articulated as succinctly as possible. They are 
intended to lerve as skeletal forms which should then be elaborated or 
fleshed out fn order to best suit the topic and student group for which they 
are being used. 

Each question is introduced with a brief rationale, offered mefety as n 
reminder- for those already familiar with that approach, and a rtferefice 
for further investigation of the theoretical premises for those not familfar 
w|th them, ^ ' 

A. Influences of the Past 

i; Albert Bandura^' found that children are highly influenced by the 
adult models to which they have been exposed, particularly their 
paren.^s. People often unconsciously adopt parental communication ' 
styles and carry thefti into their own adult lives. Consequently, it 
might prove insightful to ask: . ^ " 

How did your parents or others in yoflr family generally handle 
proms X? Can you. identify any similarities between their be*\^ 
havior and your own? 

2. Freudian therapy* is based on the' process of "'transference" wherein 
the therapist is treated as a parent figure.of someone else with whom 
the^patient has an unresolved relationship. An individual's reactions 
to others is often influenced ^by their resemblance to ^people 
♦ encountered earlier in life. It can be insightful, therefore, to asTc: 
Examine your role network and identify the people with whom 
you have difficulty when dealing with proms X. Do any of them 
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remind you of someone with whom you shared a similar experi- 
ence earlier in your life? If so/ how are the relationships similar, 
and how are they different? . , ^ 

3, Phillips^ fpund thBt college students who were particularly shy or 
reticent coyld recall with much more vivid detail embarrassing or 
ineffectual sptakirtg situations from their earl)? childhood than oould 
more outgoing itudents. This finding suggests that a striking or 

^ traumaftic negative e>£perience can influence one's attitiide toward 
ymilar experiences years later. It might, therefore^ be insightful 
^- to ask 

Can you recall an e^cperience involving process X that was keenly 
embarrassing or frustrating? What about it msde R so? As you 
think about engaging in procesB X, to what extent do you believe 
memories of that past experience affect your current attitude 
toward it? 

4. One of the practices in ''psychosynthesis" developed by Roberto 
Assagioli^ is the training of willpower, A technique that he employs is 
encouraging vivid^ detailed recall of past experiences in which one 
willfully and successfully completed acts comparabie to ones now 
appearing desirable. To put this practice to use> one might ask the 

^ student t6i 

Identify an experience you have had using proms X that was 
particularly satisfying or rewarding to you. Recall what yoN did to 
bring it about being as specific or detailed ap possible in delineat- 
ing the steps you took. List them in chronological order, if you 
can, and feel noqualmsabout boaitingoraffirmingproudlyyour 
contribution to making tHat experience a suGcessful one. For 

* example, you m^ghtjbegin each statement with "I and 

then continue by spelling out one dimension of your positive 
behavior. 

5, ^There is greater interes't now than ever before in teaching com- 

munication skills at earlier levels of schooling.^ Many students may 
already have had some^ formal training in the process to be taught. It 
might be wise to have them recall this by asking the following 
question: ■ ' ^ 

Have you ever learned about process K in school, read about it in a 
book, or in any other way had some formal instruction in how to 
deal with situations like these? If s^, what did you learn that 
sticks in your mind today? 

6. Eric Birne^ highlighted the lingering role of parental admonitions in 
determining present-day behavior. He suggested that at times one's 
interaction is guided by "old tapes" or parents' homilies about- "'good" 
behavior or what "'should" be done. This postulate suggests the 
questions ______ . . .. _^ .__ . 

Hqw vyould your parents have advised you to behave when doing 
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X? Would their advice be different for dealing with the specific 
people in your role network? To what extent dp you strive to live 
up to this advice? 

7. Carl Jung^ subdivided individual reiponses into the "persona" (the 
superficial social maik of the individual presented to othert in iocial 
relationships) and the ''ego" (a* deeper part of the psyche which is 
reflective of personal experiences and is partly conscious and partly 
unconscious). When these two differ a person often" experiences 
diiharmony and frustration. Similarly, Andrew Salter^© believes that 
people experience difficulty when they inhibit their emotions and 
greater effectiveness when they express them. One's inhibitions are 
learned, so he encourages relearning of expressiveness. He rewards 
feeling talk, physical expression of feelingi, arid spontaneous action. 
His "conditioned reflex therapy" is simply reinforcement of spon- 
taneoui, emotional reiponses. This orientation suggests the follow- 
ing line of quiitioningi 
- In our desire to get along with others^ at times we don't fully 
reveal or act in accord with what we really think or feel. Can you 
recall instances, when engaging in process X, when yoursocial self 
^ or mask differed mrirkedly from your inner or. real self? If so, 
identify the penple or conditions at those times which influ- 
enced your inhibition. Imagine vyhat might have happened and 
how you v^/ould have felt if you had been more fully open and 
honest. Consider whbther those same influences exist currently. 
What implications, if any, does this exploration have Tor your 
-future growti; goals? . 

B, Exploring the Present 

1. CarlRogersU stressesthe value of the counselor's genuine, emphatic, 
supportive interaction with the client for enhancing self-awareness 
and ffelings of ielf-worth. Since we are dealing with an indivjduars 
solitary introspection, a tecHnique developed by George Kelly called 
^ , ^ r'self-characterization" allows for an imagined helping relationship of 
'^/^ ' ■ the type advocated by kogers. His approach, adapted a bit for the 
purpose of communication instruction, calls for the student to: 
Write Vdescriptionpof yourself ^escrihing what you think, feel, 
and dp during the process of X, ^ust as if you vt ere the principal ^ 
character in a play. Write it as itmight be written by a friend who 
* knows you very well^ who cares about you, who likes and ' 

respfcti you; and vi^ho is honest and open about what he or she 
says; Be sure to write it in thr third person. For example, start out 
by Saying^ "He or she is '^^^ " Then review this. sketch and 
underline the statements which.are of greatest significance for 
guiding your future personal growth in this process. 

^. The methodologies of meditations^ and psychoanalysis^^ encourage 
unrestricted/awareness of whatever comes to mind. Both suggest 



that one monitor or regisNr ongoing thoughts for a period of time 
without judgment The former advocates that this proceis be done 
internally in order to enhance inner peace. The latter employs 
verbaHzing, called "frfe association/" toenhanceselfyavvareness. This 
procesi can be done by simply asking the student to^ 

Begin with *he phrase pmgBs X, and then think aloud on paper, 

writing whatever comes to mind, trying not to censor anything 
~ ~^xcept=to return toJhiijbeme^hen you wander from it. Do this 

for ten minutes without lifting your pTncil from the paper* Then 
^ look back over what you have written and underline what seems 

most significant to you, 

3. E. G, Williamson states that the counselor helps "the individual 
appraise himself in campamon wilh external requintnentBi whether they be 
schooL vocational* of locietal. Thui we help him to measure himself 
against the requirenienti of the external society." Thus, the 
following question is innplied: . 

Review your current context chart. In which situations do 
opportunities arise to use X? Briefly assess your ability to em- 
ploy X to your own satisfaction in each context. What differ- 
ences exist between the contexts in which you feel confident and 
those in which you are less effective? 

4. Albert Ellisi^ believes that the counselor must identify the beliefs or 
generahzatidrtg whieh guide a client's evaluation of his/her experi-' 
ences. He believes that that many people, after engaging in an inter- 
personal encounter, Evaluate the interaction by irrational, impossi- 
ble standards that balloon feelings of selMenigration. He encour- 
ag#s clients to judge themselves more kindly, more realistically/ 

By what criterion or standard do you judge whether pr not. you 
have done proms K to your satisfaction? In other words, what 
would have to happen for an incident in which this process was 
involved to be successful? VVhat would make you feel it was a 
failure? We often set un^ealistically high standards for ourselves, 
Snaking frustration likely: Review your evaluation criteria for 
this possibility, perhaps by considering whether you would want 
a best friend to riv* up to them. If they seem too demanding, 
revise them juntil they seem within the realm of pdisibility. 

5. Thomas and Biddlei^ stress the influence'of one's role vis-a-vis others 
on how they interact. Each social role comes laden with expectations 
or norms that make mahy behaviofs within that role relatively 
predictable, A student's awareness of behavior in regard to a par- 
ticular communication process might Be clarified If he/she examined 
what his/her and the other's. roles are: " 

Look over your role network and consider how (if at all) the way 
_^ ^yg" ^^^1 ^i th^r^g^^^j^ JLdiffg rsj(gdth^e^h4?er^^ 

.f how your role and those of other people, (e.g., friend, sibling, 
student) affect your interaction, , - 
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6. Recently/ much attention has been given to the way our society's 
racial** and sex-role^^ stereotypes shape individual behavior. To 
explore the possible influence of those forces on your students, it 
might prove fruitful to ask: 

To what extent do you believe that your race or ethnic status 
(beingv^hite/ Jewish, Italian, Black, Indian, Puerto Rican, etc.) has 
influenced how. you behave in situations involving proem X? By 
\ examining your role network, do you recall any differences in 
your interaction when involved with someone of your own racial 
or ethnic group from what your experience is like with a member 
of another group? To what extent do you believe your sex has 
influenced how you behave when involved in proem X with 
members of the opposite sex? 

7. Joseph Shorr^*' encourages his clients' use of invagination for insights 
into their phenomenoloiical worlds, Hi uses a technique, called "the 
nrtost-or-least method," to help them sharpen their awareness of their 
attitudes and valuei. Some examples of how it mightbe adapted are: 

What Is the worst thing that could happen to you in procesB X? 
What is the best thing someone could say about your employ- 
ment of prams X? • . . 

8. The "sentence completion" method is a widely used and highly 
regarded projective technique, It requires response to a line of 
inquiry that can quickly identify an individual's preconceptions and 

^ goals in that area. Some potential applications of this device might be: 
If I were asked how.to engage in proem X effectively, I'd answer 

A queition I would like to ask an expert in proem X is '. : 

9. Harry Garner^^ has developed what he calls"conf rontation problem- 
solving therapy,'' in which he stridently cfi^llenges the existing 

^mental set of a client who is experiencing difficulty with a statement 
that usually reminds the client of his or her potential for more 
effective functioning. Then he alwayB asks: "What do you think or feel 
about what I told you?" This encourages reflection Jn a new^ less 
negative, often productive direction. Students might do the same if 
asked: 

' Suppose someone who is wise and caring and who^ knows you 

well were to tell you, "You can do proem X, stop believing that you 
can't" What would you think or feel about what you were told? 

C. Affecting the Future 

1, Victor FrankI emphasizes the significance of long-range hope or 
meaning in enhancing the determination and effectiveness with 
. which one deals with current struggles in li fe. He str esses that clients 
^clarify what they most want to accomplish, i.e., they idtntify the tasks 
that would give meaning and value to their lives. He states that these 
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"values do not drive a man; they do not pMsfe^him, but uther pull 
hirn/' ^ It might be helpfui, therefore, for students to cUrify how a 
process in communication fiti into their personal goals by con- 
iidenng: 

If, after you die, someone were to write an obituary deicribing 
who you were and what you did in the time of your life^ and were 
to describe you ai you would like to be, what are some accom- 
pliihmenti that you would want to see included? How, if at alb 
might Increased pkill or use of proem X help you to realize these 
accomplishments? 

2. Counselori who employ behavior modification^* suggest that long- 
range^ vaguely expressed goals can be less effective in achieving 
change thin short-term objectives that can be objectively evaluated. 
These provide quick and frequent checkpoints and opportunities for 
reinforetment. Consequently, the student might be asked: 

Examine your WL^ekly context chart(s) for the near future and 
decide upon a time and place when you mightemjloypwfss Xina 
newer more effective way. Describe in as much detail as you can 
what you will do, with whom, when, and where. Try also to state 
what v^ouid have to happen for you to consider this action to 
h^ve been successfuh 

3. Raths, Harmin, and Simon^^ believe that people operate most 
effectively when they are clear about the values linderlying their 
sbehavipr. One way that they assist value clarification is to ask 
students to consider tf^e alternatives to their decisioni. When 
individuaU have made a choice after freely contemplating all their 

, options, they believe the decision is more likely to be satisfying, 
^Another step in evaluating your goal(s) ii to consider what other 
choices you could have made. People often make decisions 
without adequately assessing and choosing among their avail- 
able Options. Try to list some other possible goals that you could 
have chosen, and rank their desirability along with the choice you 
have already made. Is your first choice still the preferred ope? ^ 

4. Karen Horney^* stressed the danger of attempting to live up to too 
idealized a self-image. She encouraged her clients to realistically face 
and accept their actual selves before attempting to^ achieve personal 
growth. The foHowing activity might prove helpful for students: 

Consl^r whether the goai(s) you have set for yourself are 
realistically attainable. !t can be frustrating to pursue idealistic, 
but inappropriate, goals. Rate thli goal ori'a scale of onn to ten in 
terms of the likelihood that you will achieve it tone being very 
unlikely, ten being very liklly). If your rating is below seven, 
perhaps you should rephraie It in a more modest way. 



, Tred^ick Pefls^^ stressed that human behavior often follows an 
internal dialogue between tv^^o poles of the self, v^hich he called the 



top dog and the underdog. The former advocates an ideal bthavtor. 
the latter brings up excuit s or reasons for avoiding it. He encouraged 
his clients to extemaliEe thisdialogue/ hopefully thereby integrating 
both parts of themselves and feeling Vnore centered^ less conflicted 
about their experiences, 

This process might be encouraged through the suggestion: 
If you experience a desire to achieve your goal apd some 
hesitation or resistance to pursuing i t. Imagine thfat eaqh Uripuise 
has a voice o( its own and write a dialogue in which these two 
parts or voices within you speak to each other, hopefully, ufitil 
some resolution is reached. ^ 

6. In the reality therapy of William Glasser^^ cHenti are expected to 
identify what they want/ to agree to do what is necessary in order to 
attain their goals/ and to responsibly carry out the necessary stepi 
until the job is completed satisfactortly. By encouraging theni to take 
responsibility for them'selves and to do so successfully, he is helping 
them to feel more capable and to bring more of theirlives under their 
own control/ thus empowering them to live more effectively. Stu- 
dents can practice this process with this exe^ise: 

. Identify the time or date by which you would like toachieye your 
goaL Also, describe what you will need to do in order to bring it 
about. Write this upras a contract with yourself, e.g./'BydateXJ 
will ^ — Then try to live up to that commitment. (If you do 
not, it means that you still had unrealistic expeAations and may 
need to write another contract that is more appropriate.) 

7. Ayllon arid Azrin^^ change behavior by using a token economy. This 
is based on the notion that people do whatever gets them what they 
want (rewards). A student can set up a personal reward system 
through introspection. * . , 

If you were tocarry out this step^ what reward(s) would itbring? 
In what way might you plan a reward for yourself that would 
encourage you even more to carry it out? 

J, L. Moreno3o developed "psychodrama" in which individuals role- 
play the relationships in which they ^experience conflict One 
technique used is "role reversal," in which the client play# the role of 
the other person in the relationship. This assists one in seeing the " 
situation from the other's point of view^ as well as in being more 
^ aware of the thoughts one believes the other has. This processcan be 
approximated by asking the student to carry out the following 
activity: - ' 

Write the dialogue of the iituation you would like to change as 
you suspect it will occur, i.e./ use your imagination to predict 
what will happen and write it out. This script can provide clutias ^ 
to where you believe problems might arise artd, perhaps, ideas 
about how they might be overcome. 

. Everett Shostrom^* Believes that the feelings which underlie our 



behavior must be brought to the iurface and be openly acknowl- 
edged. A student might grow in awareness of the unspoken feeling- 
level beneath much interaction by performing this exefcist: 

Review the dialogue you wrote earliir and try to guess the feeU 
ing eachpersbn might be experiencing when speaking (e.g., fear, 
anger, hurt, joy). Write thfese emotions in the margin next to the 
comments, Then consider how the situation might work 'out If 
these feelings were openly acknowledged. . " 



. V \ \ ^ 

Responses to these questions can bfe useful in a variety of ways. For 
students, they serve to heighten consciousness of the process being studied; 
they help to ^plain the sources of everyday behavior and the role each 
procesi plays in daily life; they suggest how the process is relevant to the 
future and how each person can take responsibility for putting into action 
what is learned in class. The responses would also be of interest to their 
peers. Studentf are usually eager to compare their answers with those of 
others in group discussion. Finally, they can provide the teacher with 
Insights into how the course material relates'tQ the phenomenal world of 
the studentr:n41thcnjgfr^tudirits shOTlS^ Ka\ie^ the right to keep their 
responses private, some voluntary sharing wlth^ the teacher yan suggest 
many specific examples and adaptations for use In making lecture material ' 
more immediately applicable to the pirtlcular^student popujation. 

Thfse queitions were intended only'to prOTlde raWntaterlal for fur- 
ther processing through the sensitivities anfl professional Jurfgment of the 
communication instructor." Hopefully, they suggest ways to l^y the 
foundation from which students can adapt a uniform text, lecture, or 
exercise to the contours of their unique existence. The instructor is an 
individual, too^ with a personal histocy "arid already developed screening 
mechanisms which will be Involved In selecting the questions that pern 
mmst appropriate and valuable for h^ of, her currfculumt My experience 
makes me confident that such questi6ns serve to markedly increase 
studejits' pf rsonal Involvement and also tb Increase the rewards they reap 
from course work in communication. ' 
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Supposf we sliced the tops off all the biLiildirtgg in the United Sjbatei and 
used a helicopter to hover and look down upon thcrn. We would lee people 
seated behind deski and machinei in buiiiiesses^ afDund kitch^ft tablei and 
telcv^sioni, lying in hospital bids and Jail cells^ standing in elevitori and in 
superirill"ket aisles. We would hear countless words of instruction, advice, 
persuasion, humor, reaisurancf^ an innunfierable variety of messages. 
^.Acroii the length and breadth of the land; hoivever^ a few hundred scenes 
sin^llar in both appearance and cJialogue would recur in the pattern that is 
the focus of this chapter. ^ 

^Our pattern would usually be found in a large institutional cluster of 
buildings, such as a'univefiity/ or in an isolated rurd retreat/ per^ the 
CaliforniaiCoast". From high above we would lefi a do^en or riiore people in a ^ 
circle^ seated at-ease in comfortable chaits or iprav^led on th^ floor. This 
,grpup could be observed contiQiiing for from Mo to twenty-four houri at a 
tinte. Depending on where v^e chose tp descend for a closef t^ciftiinatiDn, we 
might see homogeneous groups of studenti, co-workers, or rne^nbers of the 
same profesiion. We might al^o see groups v^hich seem to be delibetately 
mixed, including some with white people and members of a nnin<?rity group, 
or adults and adolescents, or e^en m single group that maxirtdzei diversity 
by deliberately internriingling people of various ages,' facei. se^rfs, and 
vocations. ^ ' . " , 

As we hover close enough to see and hear whjt each pef son is doing and 
saying, the special nature of this circle of communicators wo^ld be vividly 
revealed, The facei and bodies of the partidparits might seeitt urtusuaHy 
intent on whoever is speaking, and the ipeaker's feelings might be easily 
Inferred from observation. The urgent tone of the voices wpuld offer a clue 
to the ernotional climate in the group, as yvould sentences begirtfiing with"! 
^ feeL;/., ''''What's your reaction to . . ,7" and'^Let's work this through. /' 

*'Thii chapter v^as co-authored H. Keith IvlcConnell, Ph,p, and jp printed^v^ith per- 
ffiisiiofi. * ' Jj. 

■'^ ■ ^Pf. , ' ' 
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Had we attempted this fantasy trip over* Athens 2/SOO years ago We 
might have seen a similar group surrounding Socrates. In Jerufalem cvet 
1,900 years ago such a group might hav^e included early Followers of Jesus 
Christ. Dtiring the Middle Ages BenedictirfceandTrappist raonks held group 
sessions for personal growth. Early in this century^ an Atm^erlcan physidari 
named Joseph s Pratt helped in the curl of tuberculosis patients by 
aisembling them irito a nnodified versiSh of an ehcounter group.. 

The ernergencf of the encounfsr^roup b% we Icnoyv it today^ how^vefj 
can be traced to a chance occurrence ori the campus of the State Teachers 
College iri Mew Britain, Connecticut; during t^t |uinmei^f 1946. A group 
of comriiunity leaders was conffrririg about the impleiticntatiori of a 
new Fair Ennployinent Practices Act: T4i€ir approach was to discuss their 
hornetown probleins in racial discrimiriation within siriall groups. 
Associated w^h this conference was a tea'ni of observers, undertaking some 
research on group dyna mics. Their role was to record the Interaction within 
each discussion group. Every evening the observers met to pool thw notes 
on what they had seen. Fortxample^'^an observer might have noteO^t 
jhe group leader did vvho changed the subjeci^ what conflicts occurred/ ho.\^ 
decisions \vere made^ etc. A. few participants began to attend these note- 
iharing se:ssions. Wheh the tlnie carne^for their own group's behavior to be 
described' and analyzed^ they becarne extrewely interested and eager to 
interject ccmririents on how they saw. vs^hat had occurred. These conver- 
safions were lively and felttc be highly profitable. Soon all the participanti 
were attending these sessions and taking part, \yhat had started m brief 
work nieetings often stretched on for houriandbecaniethe forerunner of 
today's encotintef group. ^ 

. The next year this team of researchers /ircluding Kurt Lewin; Ronald 
Lippitt, Kenneth Benne^ Leland Bradford and others/Pounded the NatiDfial 
Training Laboratories (NTL) which has since offered hundreds of 
workihops for people from all fields. The basic core of these v^orkshopiii 
the dialogue about how peo^e are reacting to what actually goes on within 
the group i tself , The Imnnediacy and honesty of a good encounter group wag 
found to be so useful and satisfying that these groups spread rapidly from 
coast to coast and were incorporated into organi2ations such as busimsses^ 
schools^ and riiental health facilities. 

The most newsworthy medium for the encounter group has conie 
to be the "growth" centtr whose business it is to conduct encounter groups 
for the public at large. This phenornenon of organized personal develop- 
ntent is of significant proportions. One pioneer in this area/ Esalen Insti- 
tute, reported that in 1976 almost 2, JOO persons attended the various work- 
shops and inteniegroiip experiences they offered. Similar centers exist in 
vlrfually every metropolitan area and major uriversity town in the United 
States. . ' 

The encounter group is but one of several vehicles which have emerged 
in the recent dramatic upsurge of activity iubsurned by the term humamm. 
Those working in this field hope to revitalise concern for humanity, help 
people to more fully develop their potential, and change the focus of our 



sD^fety to its nipst vital pff^t^the human elernent. In this age^f mais 
technology and dthunianization, the need for a renew^ed appreciation pf the 
individual has beconnecriticaL The humaniit believes that there if a procefs 
of becortiirig and developing which is natural yet unique for everyone. The 
encountergroup is a potent means to aid in this process and to help meet this 
need. 

The focus of mostfornial education is pn the cognitive grasp of subject 
matter. Unfoftunately, this attimpt to maHimiEf knowledge, to accumulate 
facts^ and to develop our powders of reason and logic has resi^lted in 
neglecting^a lignificant portion of our capacity to function meaningfully. 
Psychologists such as Masbw (IWg) have argued that within most 
indiv^iduals there lies an array of talents waiting to be tapped, especially 
those s^hich depend on spgntaneity, emotiorial expression. The encounter 
group and other related forms of experiential learning aim to reafiie human 

pQtep^LmQre JuJIa l - ^ . \ 

To help understand w^hat an en7:o*unTi?~^gr5Vp li^J^^ 
consider the following statement published by Esalen Institute (1#^2): 

The ground rules of encounter are that participants be open and honest 
in a group setting, that they avoid fnere theorizing and instead talk 
abcut their feelings and perceptions. There Is often an emphails on 
eliciting emptions which lead to positiV^e or negative confrontationi 
rather than away from them. The focus of encounter is to ejcplore 
inferpersonal relations. 

But why does an open, candid conversation prove so attractive to so 
ntany people? Clearly, it nnust provide an opportunity vyhich does not 
nornrially e^lst in their everyday lives. A cursory review of an individual's 
gro\vth reveals how such a vacuum fofms. Most small children freely 
express whatever they feel using sounds, words^ and their bodies. When 
children are angry, happy^ sad^ or hurt .their parents know it. Their voices 
and faces vividly portray their states of mind. Partiailar feelings, hovvever, 
upset sorne parents, and they demand that their children suppreis them. 
Let's take one example. Some parents Believe that children should not be 
assertive or angry. They reprimand a cpmplaining or demanding child v/ith 
adrnonitions like ''Don't talk back,^' or "Be r eipectfuL'' or 'if it s mk nice, 
don't say it." That child-soon learns not to disagree. Unwelcome thoughts 
and feelingi are suppressed. Soon the child^s public personality U limited to 
aireeable, cordial comments. He on she tinds it almoit painful to say no^ to 
assert a point of view in oppoiition to'^others, or to take a position of 
leadership. This dimensiQn of his or her potential has ffeen stifled, at least 
overtly. Despite this restriction, no one can avoid feelirig angry, annoyed/ or 
want to assert his or her will over others thi'DUghout a lifetime. Usually 
when these feelinis are aroused, they are^repfeised, at least until they can 
be held in no longer, when an ejcploiive ''get'lt'Off-my-chest" outburst 
occurs. In an encounter group the full spectrum of feelings is encouraged 
and accepted. In this climate one need not repress spontaneous reactions. 
One can experlrnent with expressing^ whattver is^felt, with being open and 
honest. One learns how to deal vdth others' riactions to these fetlingi. 



TJiereby, a new dimension of individual potential is actualized, one is free to 
be more fully oneself, and the energy wasted on repression can be put into 
healthier channeli. The popularity of encounter groups attests tp the 
widespread need for this comprehensive degree of openness.' 

How do encounter groups do their work? To explore this queftion, let 
us conjure up two very irtiaiinary participants and follow their initial 
interaction in an encounter group. One, whom we'll call Sandpaper, is an 
agfresiive^ impatient businessman. The other, Cotton/ is a shy, reticent 
student. Their entire group of perhaps 12 peopJe and a trainer meets rn an 
inforrnal setting with people sitting in a circle. At the beginning or soon 
after, there being no aginda imposed by the leader, the group finds it must 
determine its ovvn direction. Sandpaper takes the lead in proposing an 
activity: everyone will introduce himself or herself by giving his or her 
name, life history, profession, etc. Some agree to this direction, others say 
its a bad idea; and a few withdraw into passive nbninvolvement. Cotton, 
being somewhat self-conscious, feels anxious about having a turn at being 
_the f ocut ofjyt^^ attention. He sits with arms folded across his chest, 

looking annoyed. Sandpaper, sen sing THIs^r^irstanctT asks hiin to begin. 
Cotton retqrts, "Formal introductions are stupid!" The leader asks Cotton 
how he feels about introducing himself. He admits that he is self-conscious. 
Sandpaper interjects that he had not realized how his ap proach to opening 
rueetings affected people like Cotton, The leader aiks Sandpaper why he 
suggested giving introductions. After thinking for a minute. Sandpaper 
becomes aware that feels uncDntfortable with people whose backgrounds 
are unkncvvn to hirn.The leader reflects an understanding of this need, yet 
instead of satisfying it urges Sandpaper to experiment with trying to get to 
know pecple without a titltf or social group affixed to them. In fact- 
Sandpaper is urged to share his Inmnediate reactions to eachgroup member, 
and then to checte out their accuracy. 

Within this brief synopsis pf one hypothetical scene fromanencounter 
group some basic procedures are €\ridenced. These will be ejcplored. The 
reader might want to refer to the scene to recall each procedure as it is 
diicuised. When Sandpapertook the initiative in the group, he revealed his 
customary approach to dealing with people.— - actively organizing their 
behavior. The others' responses to him provided clues to how they generariy 
Irteract. Thus, a$ piQpk rf$pond in a group ihy propide data about thir typical 
CQmnunmHon siyh, Theii $harid ej^pmenas can ihin be dUcumd amon§ Ihm, 
Moreover, when Sandpaper and Cottdn exprt ssed the feelings behind their 
words, deeper insight was gained. The others got to know them as people, ^ 
and perhaps they themselves grew a bit in self-awareness. In encounter 
groups people are encouraged to state their feelings explicitly, initead of 
just acting on them. Thus, instead of being evasive, one might iay, '1 don't 
trust you*'' or instead of shouting, "YouVe wrong,", one might give the 
feeling behind it as "Your opinion makes mt angry/' When faUnp are exploit 
instead of implied^ they can be better understood and possible problems 
can^ be Better worked out. 

As the group reacted to Sandpaper's initiative^ it was dmus%ing it$ own 
shargi ixpirtmcf as opposed to giving introductions in which outside events 
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were to be narrated. In encounter groups^ people often aik, "What are your 
reactions to what we just did?" "What have w^e been doing together? r'^This 
is how I have been feeling about our converiation," etc. Diicussions about 
childhood influences or disturbif^ relatipnshipg with people not in the 
group are more appropriate for psychotherapy or CQunseling groups. 

When Cotton jwithdrew into a closed positio n it_wa^a^arejLtjhat he 
ha9 iDinething on hii niind. Sandpaper aiked him to express it, to say with 
words what Kis body was hinting. In encounter groups people are urged to 
be congrueni; the cluea offered by their faces, hands^ and bodies are picked up 
and pointed out so that they might feel confident to be fully open, both 
verbally and physically. In our scene the body expressed the true feeling. At 
other times only people's words, ndt their bodies, express^their messages. In 
these cases they might be urged to put their message into a physical form as 
well- For example, people who care for each other might hug, people who are 
angry hiight wrestle. The goal of congruency is to produce clear, 
unambiguous messages^ which often are nnore satisfying both to senders 
and to receivers. 

When asking Cotton to express how he felt instead of just attacking-' 
Sandpaper's suggestion, the trainer wanted him lo own reBponBibility for hir 
rmcHon. To attack is to make the other defensive, thereby encouraging a 
battle rather than understanding. The statement feel hurt," forexantple, 
locates that reaction in the speaker, instead of saying, "You insulted: me^" 
which is blaming the other person. The former is an example of an 
individual owning his or her own feeling. 

When asking Sandpaper to give his innnriediate reactions to the people in 
the group, the trainer was urging him to he sponianiouB, to reveal toothers 
> (and perhaps eyen to himself) his opinions as he was forming them, instiad 
of waiting until they were firmly fixed. Encounter group participants often 
are encouraged to talk about what they are experiencing in the now, to say 
what they are thinking or /eeling as closely as possible to the moment it 
comes into awareness, instead of withholding or repressing reactions for 
fear of what others might think of thein. The trainer was also asking 
Sandpaper to risk, to try out an approach to relating to others that was not 
heretofore part of his communicatiDn style. What people hesitate to do is 
often most valuable for them. It provides a step toward fulfillment of 
another dinnension of their potentiaT 

When Sandpaper shared 'his anxiety about, dealing with people whose 
backgroundi are unknown to him, the trainer expressed an understanding 
of that feeling. This is an example of nfltctwi liitening, another important 
component of encounter groups. Toooften^ when people allow themseives 
to be open and honest about their feelings, they receive responses of 
criticism, kidding, or advice; or their expression of feeling is ignored. 
Consequently, they close up again. In encounter groups expressions of 
feeling ideally are received witfiTcomplete acceptance and understanding, 
whether they be warm orTiostile, so that the speaker does not regret having 
shared his or her inper, mote vulnerable self. Sufficient time is taken for 
that feeling to be expressed fully, using verbal or physical means, or both. 
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until the speaker feels tht fense of .'eljef and satisfaction that coniei with 
authentic self-expression. Of courie, the effects or consequehces of this 
Self-expression on others are treated with the same patience and care, 

. The leader asked Sandpaper why he suggested that everyone introduce 
themselves because of a hunch that a personal need lay behind that 
suggestion. Quite often people report intuitions, suspidons, or vibrations 
sensed during the course of an encountergrDup, and they are encouraged to 
do so. This diagnostic sensitivity can provide valuable clues to what is on 
others' minds that isn't being expressed clearly. The person who uses this 
extrasensory awareness becomes alert to indications of the underlyirfg 
dynamics between people that words cannot express. One's own daydrea ms 
or fantasies are afso used to provide clues to fuller self-awareness. 

Not all proponents of encounter groups advocate the same leadership ^ 
approach or the same participant behaviors. The primary distinction is 
probably the degree of leader directiveness. On the one hand, the minimally 
directive encounter group leader (e,g., Rogers, 1957) develops a supportive 
climate in which individual participants are cautiously guided towards 
mutual trust and openness. On the other hand, the more directive 
encounter group lea^der (e.g., Schutz, 1972) provides a more structuJ-ed and 
confrontive atmosphere in which participants are repeatedly challenged to 
take charge of their own behavior. 

There is a variety of groups which sliare many of the goals of the 
traditional encounter group (if an encounter group can be said to be 
"tradilionar). For example,^'Geitalt-orient€d leaders, following the lead of 
Frederick Perls, stress speaking ipontaneouily, being aware of and 
reporting what is occurring at the immediate moment (in the nm). In Dantel 
Casritrs groups the expression of feelings is paramount- in fact, par- 
ticipants ai;e urged to icfeani their feelings until they arr .ally identified 
with them' and the'' feelings are completely ventilated . homas Gordon 
works with parents '^o make them more responsive listeners to their 
children's feelings. Reality Therapy, developed by Willij-nn Glasser, reminds 
participants that they are responsible for thflr own behavior and the 
consequtnces it produces, Bio-Energetic Therapy, developed by Alexander 
Lowen, emphasiies how the body experiencei and expresses emotions and 
works toward mind-body integration (or congruency). In T( raining)- 
Groups, the facilitator focuses on the processes by which the group takes 
action and develops closeness. Marathon group leaders utilize an extended 
time period to allow, the more personal concerns of the members to be 
brought up and worked through. ..Finally, Robert Assagioli's Psychosyn- 
thesis method stresses awareness of insights available through attentive 
perception of one's in tituitions, fantasies, and daydreams. 

Each' of these approaches stresses an element which is 'part of the 
encounter experience, yet each is.unique. Although much of the same 
authentic, growth*stimulating communication goes on in each, their 
distinct feiture& are important for they provide a Variety of ways to achieve 
personal growth, each more suited to some individuals than others. 

The encountej group is based en the assumption that people working 
togethtr in relative openness and honesty can inf luence each other to reach 
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higher degrees of sdf-actualization and awareness. Such a function may be 
termed "therapeutic/' In fact, the encounter group is sometimes said to be 
therapy for the '"normal/' . 

People attend encounter groups to learn. They may hope to learn more 
about themselves, about other people, or about how people relate to one 
another. The leader believis these goals will be. achieved most effectively 
if the group members communicate openly and honestly. Therefore, 
behaviors are encouraged which will lead to close, trusting relationships 
among them= Having seen and tried those behaviors, as well as being aware 
of their impact, participants can then judge how useful the behaviors Would 
be in their everyday lives. They have gained some new skills which they can 
apply whenever they believe them to be appropriate for the situations in 
which they find themselves. 

To recapitulate, when faced with a situation in which they or others 
seem to be feeling something strongly, communicators trained in human 
relations, should be able to shift the conversation so that people are speaking 
spontaneously, expressing their feelings explicitly, and helping others feel 
accepted. This wlll enable participants to be open about their feelings- 
without regret, own responsibility for their feelings, try to be congruent 
(send both verbal and nonverbal messages which are the same), discuss and 
examine their shared experience, give each other useful feedback, express 
and respect their intuitions, and be willing to take the time^ needed for 
working the issues through. In a sense, these behaviors are strategiei for 
good encounter groups and, as weVe seen, for many other interpersonal 
situations. 

The experience of interacting frankly and forthrightly has some 
delightful side effects* The first "symptom" is feeling closer, more intimate 
with others in the group. Friendship Js a treasured relationship, largely 
defined by people feeling free to be most truly themselves with each other. 
In a group where the fuU range of feelings is acceptable, one finds oneself 
talking about responses usually shared only with those closest to one, if at 
all. Having been open about one's responses to the group, one is filled with 
the same feeling of close friendliness usually reserved for family and 
intimate Iriends. ^ 

An attempt to express more about personal feelings than is typically 
socially acceptable Requires a risk. One muit be prepared to bear the 
consequences, to deal with the receiver's reaction, whether hostile, huit, or 
embarrassed. This risk causes tension. The bady tightens to receive the 
response. Once that response is found to be bearable and the risk is proved 
worthwhile, a great feeling of relief sets in; Repressed feelings create 
physical tensions m&nifested as headaches, tight muscles, and^ stomach 
upset. Expressed feelings allow the 'body |g(freturn to a natural, relaxed 
state. Side effect two, therefore, is a pleasing degree of physical harmony. 

Finally:, one feels more confident about facing and coping successfully 
with the emotion-laden situations in everyday life. Some new and very 
useful skills for human relations have been learned. The participant can 
master iituationi in which he or she had heretofore felt helpless. What 
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hid seemed confusing, forrnidable, and frustrating before now seems 
manageable. One's sense of competence increaies, creatini an enhanced 
- self-image. 

All these side effects explain the feeling of being "high" often reported 
by participants in successful encounter groups. They combine to produce a 
state of euphoria, of joy . It is an almost child^Iike feeling, the retult of having 
returned for a time to that state of spontaneous authenticity effortlessly 
unhampered by the restrictions of social etiquette. 

Although the emphasis in this chapter is on the encounter group perse, 
it is also important to consider other situations which can be affected by 
the use or nonuse of the group behaviors weVe been discussing. For the 
encounter group to be a relevant learning . experience, its essential 
ingredients must have som^ application to less artificial^ day-to-day 
realities. Consider, for example, a business setting in which a meeting of 
several department heads is in progress. For over two hours these 
individuals h^ve been bogged down in attempts to work out the best 
solution to the company's current jproblems. The same facts appear to be 
available to all, but some participants are unfairly blocking out the others' 
points of view. If the chairperson of the nieeting were aware of these 
perceptual biases, he or she vvould have a choice: to continue talking only 
about the conteht or topic at hand or to try to deal with some of the 
underlying feelings of those involved, In effect, the chairperson has a choice 
similar to that of the encounter group leader. Is it more productive to keep 
the feeling level lubmerged, or can something useful be gained by 
acknowledging and exchanging feelings when they exist and are affecting 
the ongoing business interaction? 

In many cases business meetings bypass the feelings of their members 
on the grounds that this situation is not the place for feelings — ''business 
shouldn't meddle in this area!" There may.be some truth to this fear, for 
surely I am not suggesting that a business function like an encounter group. 
Such an extreme would be judicrous; but let's considof a cotnpromise* Sup^ 
pose the chairperson had dffered the conflicting members the chance to 
voice their feelings toward each other at that time or perhaps in a private 
get-together later. It seems likely that such an exchange could shed some 
light on the reasons behind the disruptive barriers in the meeting so that 
more productive interactions could be pursued. Thus, as in. tin encounter 
group, it may sometimes be of value to examine the effects of unexpressed 
feelings on the behaviors around us. j 

Most proponents of encounter groups believe it is important for 
individuals to explore new behaviors, to take some risks, and thereby 
broaden their perception of what alternatives are in fact available to them. 
In a number of educational settings today, the student-teacher relationship 
has increased in scope and deepened in intensjty and interpersonal 
Involvement, One of the reasons for this change is analogous to certain 
encounter group taftics. One of the problems with traditional models of 
education was and still is the strict rob-castlng assigned to the student and 
to the teacher* The student should listen, follow instructions, answer 
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questions when asked, do homework, show respect for the teacher, etc^- the 
teaGher should lecture, be alUknovvini, give examinations, assign grades, 
etc* Given these types of- behavioral definitions of the student-teacher 
relationship, a teacher takes a considerable risk in initiating a new pattern of 
interaction which changes their former roles. Consider, for example, the 
teacher who decides to introduce student self^evaluations as a part of the 
grading scheme. Such an individual is giving students more responsibility 
for their own learning and has thus initiated a new and perhaps more 
meaningful pattern of teacher-itudent interaction. The principle is the 
same as in the encounter group — to grow is to risk, to explore, and to 
expand individual responsibility. 

Business and education can indeed gain by utilizing encounter group 
ideas. Situations abound in which people need the skills of leading, 
following, cooperating, and compromising — in essence, the skills of re- 
lating with others, of being skilled in interpersonal corhmunications. The 
formal organization is not the only place however, where encounter group 
strategies can be of value. The family scene, thegroupof friends, and even 
the casual social setting are all potential arenas for personal and Intprper- 
sonal growth. ' , 

All too often the members of a family do not take responsibility for their 
feelings for one another; instead, they fall back oniiabitual responses and 
behaviors. Imagine for example, the college-aged male lecturing a younger 
brother about the latter's choice of friends: "Quit hanging around with 
those guys or 111 do something about It; theyVe a bad bunch and yffu should 
stay away from them! " The message is clear. The older brother is 
threatening and trying to control the behavior of the younger brother. But 
is that really his message? Are his words consistent with his feelings? Not 
likely. It's a safe bet that he iS' actually feeling concern for his brother, a 
sincere caring for his welfare. Again there exists the encounter group 
paralleL The opportunity exists for these two brothers to engage in an 
Interaction which deals more explicitly with the heart of the issue. The older 
brother can perpetuate the game, or he can ^own up to his feelings and 
perhaps open new paths of growth between them. 

Similarly> the commonplace situation of a group of friends interacting 
presents the opportunity to broaden their iateractlons by using some 
encounter group tactics. How often do -friends really talk about what's 
happening inHhe present and In the now? Imagine two couples discussing 
the apparent dishonesty of the men and women in the movie just seen, ff, in 
fact, they are expressing what they are seeking in their own relationship, 
would it not be of value to speak more directly about it? With a Uttle effort, 
they, too, might be able to open new doors, to experience the initial 
discomfort and subsequenT growth, which is so often reported in the 
laboratory situation of, the tricouhter group. 

Social situations can also be vehicles for more meaningful human 
interactions., The casual chitchat of a cocktail party is full of behavioral 
inconsistencies which may be effectively brought into the open and used to 
the benefit of all concerned. If an individual Is voicing verbal agreement to 
.what is being said while his or her body is simultaneously negating the 
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opinion, it might be worthwhile to clarify this incongruericy, e,g,^ 'Tlense by 
your facial expreision that you aren't really as agreeable to the idea as you 
said you were/' Qf course you could ignore the inconf istency and continue 
with what may be a somewhat dishonest interaction. Clearly, in all of the 
above instances the encounter group option involves some risk to the 
initiator. The eKperience of the effects and results will determLne how often 
the risk wilbbrtaken in thf future:^^^^ ~ 

People from the preceding social categories frequently include the 
encounter group mode of learning in their formal attempts to acquire 
certain sklHs. For example, .many business organizations send their 
managers to hunnan relations training programs which have considerable 
overlap with the procedures of encounter groups. Each year the NTL 
Institute conducts numerous such labs^ and thousands of individuals go 
away more attuned to the intricacies of human potential,' interpersonal 
relation!/ and group dynamics. Clearly^ these companifs must consider this 
kind of learning experience to be of value to them. The same is true for other 
walks of life— the university trying to meet the needs of its students with 
courses in sensitivity training or encounter, the church program trying to 
revitalize Its congregation, and the married. couple or family striving for 
fuller and more authentic relationships. 

But djoes subsequent change really occur as a result of the encounter 
group experienqe? The place to look foran answeVto such a question Is the 
research literature in the area of human relations training and small group 
interaction. Although much research has been done, there is a lack of 
conclusive evidence based on hard or objective data, due chiefly to the 
probleniB inherent in measuring the many dimensions of personal change. 

Nevertheless, some conclusions have been drawn about the effects of 
the human rtUtions group experience. For example. House (1967) studied 
the outconiei of human relations laboratory training for supervisors, and 
reported that it may ^have had thr intended effect of inducing more 
consideration for subordinates, less dependence on others^ less demand for 
subservience from otherS/ and better communication through jnore 
adequate and more objective listening, Hov^ever, he did suggest that such an 
experience is not likely ideal for all organizations nor for all situations, 

Oth^r kinds of effects have been reported. Individuals' self-perceptions 
can change»ai 4 result of such group experiences (Campbell and Dunnette, 
1968), and, in some cases^ similar changes are reported by participants' 
friends or co-Workers in the back^home situation (Dunnette, 1969). This 
latter study revealed ah^ncrease in the ernpathic skills of group members. 
Bunker (19^#) ^Iso noted^ome on-the-job changes in performance after an 
intense group experience. Ht reported that participants were more open, 
tolerant, more aware of self and others, and generally more skilled in 
interpersonal situations, 

McConneU (1971) studied two human relations laboratory programs 
and reported that there were differential efifects both in the groups and on 
some of the self-descriptive measures which were taken. As well as noting 
the coniequences of the labs, e,g;/ that self-report measures showed the 



pdrticipants to be morf stnsitive to feelings, and more authentic in their 
relationships, he found that the more flexible, tolerant, and independent 
participants got along better In the groups, suggesting that perhaps the 
. intense group e%perience;may have better results for some people. The 
extremely closed-minded or defensive person is likely to have a difficult time 
in an encounter group. It is an irony that individuals who experience the 
most trouble in such group situations are the very ones who could most 
benefit by the learning if it occurred. This supports one of the cautions 
sometimes heard about the encounter group — namely, what's good for 
some isn't necessarily good For all. 

The reader interested in the kinds of precautions to consider in deciding 
about joining an encounter group might well read an article like Shostrom's 
"Let the Buyer Beware" (1969), This human potential psychologist makes 
no bones about the fact that one should show some care before leaping into 
an unknown commQdity. He discusses issues like the legitimacy of the 
sponsoring organi^aHon, the qualifications of the leader, and the motivation 
of the participant. 

Something with as much potential good as the encounter group is also 
likely .to have some potential drawbacks. For example, if a group becomes 
too sel^analykica! or picky in analyzing their shared £xperiencei, feelings 
can be blurted out which put the speaker or receiver into an awkward or 
embarrassing situation; people can be pressured into believing that only one 
dimension of feetings such as hostility or love can be acceptably expressed; 
certain physical expressions of feelings can upset some individuals' existing 
personaP values, etc. Group pressure 6an be misused. 

Once feelings have been dealt with openly and honestly, and par^ 
ticipanti feel comfortable and close with their groups, the communication 
experienced together may^jbecome increasingly personaL The caring which 

. people feel for each other'mlght lead to sharing their deepest concerns, 
which.could, at times, bring to the surface issues that are beyond the scope 
of the group to handle. ^ 

A critical issut concerning encounter group leaders is the back-home 
environment of the partrcipants. How is the learning which goes on during 
the group experience transferable to the individuars everyday life? In some 
instances,, the prevaiHng norms of behavior at home, at the office, etc., 
conflict drastically with the behaviors and beliefs of the encounter group, ^ 
Individuals who undergo a significant growth experience and a marked 
change in personal style may find themselves in an uncomfortable situation " 
when they try to fiteract with their everyday associates. Such people must 
be cautioned that thtir experience was probably unique and that they must* 
take a step at a time back home. Their niends and associates did not share 
their experience; therefore, they may have difficulty explaining what . 
they've learned or whal they went through. Participants generally find con» 
siderable bafflemtnt and some resistance if they take ontheroleof prosely- 
tizer for the "i^ew way'* of living. More than once ex-encounter groupers 
have ^been rejected by former associates. Here again the leader's role Is 

, cruciaLTKe skilled encounter group leader would devote some time tb thli 
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problems of reentry and transfer, to sharing the experitrce with non- 
participants, and to applying what was learned to new situationiS. 

Thus, the encounter group is basically a laboratory, a setting in which 
exploration and learning can take place. It is a miniatufe society in that 
numerous parallels to the outside world can be seen. Many of thg dynamics 
which occur in the life of an encounter group are the same a^ ^hose in the 
development and life of groups, organizations and sociftiea in the real 
world. The basic upsand downs of the conimunication proctssar? the same. 
The difference lies in the nature of the accepted norms of communication. 
The encounter group broadens the scope of what is communicated and how, 
it is communicated. 



CHAPTER 9 



Communication Education 
Through Dyadic Interaction 



We try to keep cla^ enrollments low in department to allqv\r for 
personal interaction between studentiand instructors. Recently, budgetary 
limits have brought about pressufe to increase class size. Responding 
duUfuUy^ I attempted to develop a course in my area of instruction itint 
could handle large numbers of students. My procedure was to offer lectures 
on each topic in the curriculum^ and then to divide the class into groups of 
five or six for s^uctured bpportunities to experiencej observe, and share 
fe'edback about tlie processes being examined. 

This model is widely used, yet despite many efforts to improve il^ my 
students still^rumbled about the "artificiality" otthe classroom setting 4nd 
the structured exerciiei. They would say, ''I can talk so much more fvmly 
and genuinely oub'tdi of class, with an^ other person, but in this groups being 
told what to do and seeing ^i-fHe^thtr groups doing the same thing, I ftel 
fake and uncomfortable. /dropping in on each group as an onlooker' 
consuitant^ I had to admit that I^felt the same way. 

Taking my cue from exactly what so many students had said, I Replaced 
some group exercises with one-to-one dyads, to be held after the ,cla^i^ 
wherever and whenever students preferred (within the week after mctx 
lecture session). To evaluate the impact of this change, I solicited students' 
reactions. (The learning to be gained through interaction was intended to be 
highly personalized and iridividualized, suggesting, therefore, a^ubjective 
self-report approach *to evaluation.) On the instruments I devised, ^hey 
reported more enjoymint and liarning from the dyads than from other courst 
experiences (lectures, readings, writing papers, and group interaction). 
Some of the major reasons given for thii preference were similar to aipiWi 
of dyadic interaction reported in research done on this process. A sumntary 
of the results of this informal study follows with citationi to related mmll 
group literature. * • 



Students reported that the dyads: 



1. Seemed more relevant to their daily lives — most of their newly 
forming significant relationships are also experienced dyadically, 
e.g., dating and marriage^ roommates, job interviews, etc.^ 
i . 2. Seemed a more potent, inHmate, memorable context foe 

— with only one persoii reacting to them/ students became more 
open; they experienced more closeness, more investment and 
energy in their interactiDn, and more concern for each other.2 

3. Provided this kind of contact with fascinating people they would 
ordinarily never get to know — Campus living and social groups are 
often spread far apart and friendships tend to cluster around thosf 
with similar major areas of study and leisur^time interests 

4. Developed deeper seniitivity to others with these new contacts — 
. the phenomenal words behind people's masks were seen^ social 

stereotypes were shattered, almost always evolving to a more 
positive view of one's partner.^ ^ # 

5. Provoked new^ insights into self-awareness as well — feedback from*' 
a partner was^ most; dlreqt and reab and*they Jound themselves- 
relating in ways they hadn't tried before, tKerrfy seeing untapped 

. potential within themselyes worth releasing,^^^ 
, 6. Allowed the processes of Interact^rfto emerge moye clearly — with 
only two people interacting, issues, conflicts, decisions couldn't be 
avoided; attribution of causality for what occurred could be made 
more clearly.^ 

^ 7. Usually turnec^out to be far more- absorbing and intense than 
. = expected — apathy seemed^mpossijjle to malfcitain/ the limits of the 
traditional student dfopped away, and intereaction often evolved 
from a hesitant start to a surprisingly potent contacts 

* Haying tried and evaluated this approach I could not fathom why if 
hadn*'t been given more attention in communication education literature.^ 
Qther approaches to human growth u0 this one-to-one mode, e,g;,^ 
psychotherapy/ music lessons^ medical treatment, etc. To move from 
individual speech-maWng to snnall group interaction, thereby bypassing 
dyadic encounters as is the case in most speech programs, i^ to diminish^ 
greatly the prftency of Initruction in communication. The purpose of this 
chapter i^ 0 provide the framework by which a communication teacher can 
add this "medium to his or her instructional repertoire. 

To employ this approach with optimum effectiveness for learnings the 
instructor must make several key decisions. These includei 

1. yVhat tasks are suited for dyadic interactionr 

2. How are students and tasks matched? . 

. 3, Hov^ are studenti matched with dyad partners? 

4. Under what conditions should dyads be held? ^ 

5. How are learnings drawn from dyadic .experiences? 

Each will be examined in turr\. 
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- ' ^ What Tasks. Ar^ Sialtid for Dyadic IflNractlon? 

Thf' toil which studanti can midertake in' dyads are almoit a& 
* nuitierous as those encounterid in ev^eryday liffr, Man is a gOaUieiklng 
organiim. Whcii two people interact thiy u^ally ar# sceklrg %dw^ kind of 
■ ccntrcl^ payoft, or reward,^ Often, several obiectives are eought 
. siniultaneouily, altho^h one objective ystially influencei the finc^dlng^nd 
dicodirig procesies predominantly. To achieve that objective iuccessfujly, 
specific strategiei or skills ha ve Jlfrtjou^^^ bej^e]^^^ 
~literature reveals that Bw&r^Vinim of chfgcRves and ihe Ik'ilb needed to 
achieve theni have been identiflfd. Those appearihg rtost frequently are 
^iiimraarized here . - \ 

When two peoj^ initiate a relationship, $Qcklking skilli are used and 
t^cploratlpn of mu^B intereiti ©ccur$;ifl when they ytist inake % deciiiori/ 
prgbkm^Bolving Bkti^^re needed-^i when creative ideas are ioUght^ tdia- 
ienerafing techniques such ai brainstorming and fynectlc^can bi helpful;i^ 
when knowledge must be trmBmitted jxpogltioml and mimmnahkih are of 
value; when issuei are debated, tfphniqiiei of pmumon are trriployedji^' 
vsrhen agreennent must be reached, rnethodi of nigo^MtoH mitonllict-'mQluiiofi 
are called upon; when someonti is experlencini a ptfsonal cmiB^ kilping 
responses are most appropriate;*^ when a personal choice mmt be wadt/ 
vslue chnflcaUon methods are put fiito play;i^ when a maichlng of personnel 
and position is required/ iwmtoirtf techniqiies a^re empJoyedj^a when 
personal intimacy or authenticity is sough T-grQup procedurt g ir^ put into 
effecti^^ when one seeks to heighten consilousness^of political; tthnic, or 
sexual IpflwrneBycmfroniaiional, ccmhmmm^rming quegiwn$ irieach area are 
posed.-^^ ' ^ > 

Each of these objectivei for the cpmnaunicatlon process hai been the 
focus for a unit of study Jn a course. Each can be ei^perienced iti dyadic 
ihteracticn* ^ 

Several major, variablei differentiate these areas oF ,coinmu^ic%tion 
f ronn one another. Some are inherent v^lthin the tasks and others ar# related 
to t^e sttidehts^ prior e^periencti. On^ls th^lw«je/rf£^fe|yf,*Thtf% are two 
tasic perspectives from thfi vi«w, In several of the cornmujiication 
processes the locus of dialogue il. m ixNrml taskj, and in others thfe content 
deals With inhrml perceptions, attitudes, feelings, and values. A^ptftfefway " 
cf conceptualising this variable h that in sOrri^rjis^R thg<p|teVi^ f^j^ judging 
the success of dfalogu& conne f roiii external sources (e^g*/ one asks, '^Does the 
solution solve the problem ?-')r In other casei the Judgment com#s front 
interrial sources (e.g., one asks, "'Does the persoii experiencini thfe personal 
dilemma being discussed feel relieved?"), ' ^ 

~""^AnothercrHCial vviablrJrthe^^^ 

bipolar continuum is helpfuMn conceiving this dimension. On the ont hand, 
in spme dyadic interactions the roles of each perion differ or art imbatmncii , 
Ce.g.r in an instructional context th^ teacher- has knowledge that the student " 
is s^king). On the other handi. there are iristarcei in which the Mlem are 
relatively igumUnt (e.g.. In a marriage context to achieve intiinacy, usuiUy ? 
the two participants mutually jh^Te their pfrceptions and fgiHng^). 
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A cmpnhimim program of interperfojial communication^ cnt con^ 
ctrned with Including every kind of dyadic e^cpirience, would draw from all 
of the following quadrants' 





Bptlmctd 




E>cternal 


problem-iolying 


Informing or teaching 




debatf 


Interview 




creative synthesis 


. ialei pitch 




personal intimacy 


helping 


Intirnal 


conflict resolution 


chDice-niakiijg 




(re: opir^io^) 






socializing 


consciousnesi--faiiing 



Comprehensiveness is not the only criterion for selecting dyadic 
experiences. If tinve is limited and an individualized approach to learning is 
valued^ the personal relevance of a task to a studint may be considered. 
Although students may be asked to undertake the entire array of dyads, 
sonie freedcnri of choice may be permitted on the basis of the following 
orientations; ^ 

1. Pragntatic approach — the studeht ielects tasks which are used most 
. often nov^ <or will be used in the future), those irof t usefuL 

2. Therapeutic approach — the student selects talks with vvhich Ke or" 
she has the nnostrfif ficulty^ ones which apply in relationships which 
he Of she wants to improve. ^ 

3. Human potential approach ^ the itudent selects taiks rarely 
eti^aied in^ those he or she tends to avoid or bcliev^es he or shg can t 
do well. 

4. FCT Sonal fesponslbility approach ^ the student selects tasks %vhich 
he or she nnost wiitts to So, vvhlcFi a ft ^eI^€^^d~t6 Bf^enerftlar^ 



^ Heiv Are Stadenii and Tislts Matchid? 

Matching partners for dyadic interaction can greatly Infliience the 
yilue of the expeflence. In this format, the nature of the person wthwhoiii 
the interaction ii shared can shape the e^perlCTCe ai deeply as cafl the 
/ nature of the fcisk being undertaken. The choice can be made upon several 
baies^ tach of whlclt has some educational value. SeVeral baiei for niatcMnl 
■ students and an approach to employing thenn are outlined- 
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We know that ptople aliracied to each other can exert more mutual 
influenci than p&cph randomly paired.^ Conseqtiently'^one way to make 
the dyad a ligrificant fjcperience Is to ask itudtnts to select partners 
therni&lves. 

^ When people are matched who have contrABting vvaysof rflating, they eari 
each have cloit contact with sornione who ieei and respondi to the world, 
differintly tKan they do. This adds a new ptrspective to their awareneii. 
Aggressive people can leam hov^^^erved people feeJ and react, and vice, 
versa. V 

MatcIff]ng~popre^ith $mihr appfoac^¥i t6~F^^ for 
greatar iinpathy and iharing of €J^|?arable per^cc^tiqng.^^ People gain ai 
much from learning that their way of dealW^^^h peopleisn uriiqueand 
feeling supported in it as they gdtn fr^J^rnl)i^^oiJt alternative points of 



^ view. ; i r {/ _ / ^ 

Finjlly, students often find it.vJiuaj^Je to be tnatched with clasimatei 
who share \n\H simtlar lo olhm witfi wKoiti they deal outside ©f school Thig' 
mode of pairing provides a laboratory^ almost a role-playing, experience for 
trying new ways of relating or trying fuller honesty in feedback without the 
risk of damagjng relationship! in which they ire deeply invested. 

Since each of the four methods described has iti own kind of value, I 
usually ^KpXiAtx the alternatives and the potential uiefulnWs of each to itiy 
ituden ti and then allow them to select partners who of ler the mosf pf omiie 
of a rewarding dya J e^cperJence. / '/w^ 

To facilitate th^r cholct-rnaking each student Is asked to yyritfe a ielf- 
characterisation ikftch, followijig a pattern Jntroducedby Gwrge Kelly as 
part of ills fjKeJ-rolfi therapy system.^^ Kelly aski' his clients to describe 
theinielyes ai they would a character in a pUy; vvriting their sketch as it 
might be written by a friend who knovvi thein very irtt|ntatfely and 
sympathetically^ pefhips better than anypne ever really could know them. 
He itressei use the third person, to start out 6y saying, ''John Doe is 



These sketches are then reproduced, and copies are dlslflbuted to all 
si dents.' The four approaches to pairing ar# discussed as the jbases upon 
w^hich they are to identify the indlviduali with whom they might most 
profltably Interact. The^iketches are kept anonymoui to riiinimiie the 
influence of e^ctraneous choice factors. Students are isked to select several 
more pgople than they actiiaUy wil l bg j gtched . with, ic that enough 
paiiingi can be arranged which seem mutually rewarding, This system for 
matching dyadic partners has evoked higher satisfaction scores than any^f 
the other approacHes I have used over the yfiafs. • 



* ThacMfraji/fijafidiimjIarmfthodi of matching dyadic pafinefiart €ach tomrwhat more 
appropriate for one of tM typ^i cf tlski rtHoned in tht precedmg fecHon. Taiki in which the 
rol€i ate^mhmlafUti wtfuM be bHter ^uittd to dyjdp in vyjhich the partners s^t^ Similar/ §mct it 
If^st one must tJl^ pn j role that is atypical, Ihtrcby provi^ng m new^ fseperieflce, Tasini in 
ivhich thf rolsi are h§dwi4 w'OuJd bi better suited todyadi m^dm^i^o\wn\ra%ting peopit, iln^@ 
the task prohiteti thtm ^roin= naturilly slippinl into their typical, pfrhaps dominarit Of 
sub^iiivr rottS/ aiid l^ifL a new^ esptTif nee \% more likely. 
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Uiidtr VVhat Condition Should Pyads Bt Htld? 

Sfverjl Issues enter Into designing thf conditioni in which the dyadic 
, vvdrk takes place, Th#y include the follpwlngi 

L Ti©?. Studenti report that thm Imgir th# dyad is meaningfully 
exttnded the richer a learning expfirience it is/ Perhaps thii is 
bicauie the initial stageg of a relationship generally are impersonaL 
People are sizing one another up^ interacting on the basis of broad 
cultural and sodal atejeotypi^M On]y=af4er-this-f#€li^ 
helps each person beconne oriented to the other can deeper probes 
explore each individual and the proceis of their; interaction be 
undertakeh comfortably and honestly, Students usually rtport that 
dyads that end within the first hour and a half art least rewarding^ 
thoit that continue for . three hours or more provide the richest 
learning eKperiences^ 

2, Piac#, In order to go beyond what commonly is exchanged In 
clasircom or casual carnpui Interijtions^ the setting usually must be 
nonacadirnic, Students report that their apartmenti* a park, or a 
qi^iet tavern have been most condjjciye to lengthy intimate dialogue^ 
A fejjne period/ such as the evenings with no set deadline is also 
recQrnBjended.iD that thf dyad can run to its natural end> without 

3, Armngimmii. Establishing the time aniplace for the dyad seemi best 
dene outside of class time by the two people who are to work 
together. By making contact and deciding when and where to meet 
independently^ they are simulating more cloiely the process rof 
reaching out to one another that must occur when people decide to 
pursue a relationship not niandated by course requirenients, This 
step seems to develop a deeper sense of self=directed learning. 

4, Se^ii^ntf^ Contacting and rfleeting with a relative stranger for a 
lengthy, intimate encounter is a risky step to take. Therefore/ 1 allow 
students to meet with designated partners in whatever order they 
choose^ to majcimi^e their initial sense of safety and their chance of 
having a gratifying experience. At the beginning of a semester 
itudentg usually feel inm e rpliictanc p tn^r^^iq mnHp nf relaang^ 
Although positive e?cperiences are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion^ they often expect the worst and pleasant encounters come as a 
iurpriie. Cushiohing the first few tries as much as poisible hielps to 
build their faith in each other 

B: Struciurmg. The amount of structure needed to makie a dyad effective 
varies with the topic and the students involved. Some people^ dealing 
with some themes^ need only the smallest sense* of direction to 
proceed productively. Others will expend their entire time together 
in aimless small talk wKicK they themielves later see as wasteful/ 
unless they art given .a clear plan to follow. Consequently^ what has 
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worked best is suggesting such a pla^ for each dyadic stsiion with an 
iri\ritiiiidn to change or discard it should that seem worthwhile. It 
matters very little tHat a priordained structure be followed, as long 
aj fhe^generartheme IS considered, the inferactioni stretch the' 
itudtnti' limits^ and the process i§ carefully examined. In fact, the 
only restriction on their behavior worth enforcing is that their 
dialogue provide meaningfu] aniweri to tht feedback questions 
which have been posed. (Theie questions are digcussed in the last 
section of this chapterj 



tiow^ Arc Learningi Drawn from Dyadic Experiencis? 

The djrad becomes a potent learning ekperienct if either one or both of 
the following conditions art meti First, If ihipires communicative behaviors " 
that ire bty^nd what the participanti cuitoi^arily would employ in their 
everyday lives (i.e., it eKpandi their concept of what they can do). Second, it 
generates more awannm of their communication process and what affects it 
than each had had before (i.e., they expand the range of what i%CQnKiQu$, and 
hence under their control, when connmunicating). The dyad should bt 
sDmewhat structured to maximize these ends, ' 

The first goal can be achieved by designing exercises that force an 
extended, focvsed dialogue in an area that is usually dealt with tentatively, 
briifly, or not at all in casual social discocrie. Severaj examples of '-behavior- 
eJtpajidlng" d>^adic tasks follow. 

1. People who wouldn't ordinarily be attitacted to each other by 
, propinquity, similarity, etc., and who wouy ordinarily talk very 
' impersonally can be encouraged to share more of their personal 
worlds by the following dyadic exercise. 

Share with each other your personai points of view on the topics 
listed. This means in regard toyour wn^Ute, hot about the topic 
in general. You might begin by rating them according to the ease* 
with which you feel ready to diicuss theirs Put an"E" next to 
those areas that you would find ^'easy'' to talk about; put an^'H" 
next to those that are^'harder^^ to talk about; and put an "^S^"^ next 
To really '^en¥itiwf ■ areas. Then^ne persoit should^ pick an E 
area and share how it is dealt with in his or her life. The other 
person then offers hii or her perspective. Next, the second 
person chooses an E topic and shares his or her view of it, after 
which the first person rgspondi. Alternate tHis way until the E's 
have been exhausted and proceed as far through the H' 1 and the 
S'p as you wish. Neither of you should feel pressured toreveal 
mylhing you don't want to. Probing questions are OK, but'Td 
rather not say any more about that'' is always an appropriate 
answer, too. Of course, you should agree to keep your 
conversation confidentiaL ^ \ 
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: " a) Youf; rtligious v\^b and practices 

b) Your'political view¥"and practices 

c) Your sexual yiewi and practlct s 

d) . Your drug use and vlewf 
ek^Your entertainment preferencei 

f) Your past, present, and future work e^periencfei and 

. g)'^Your financial Situation 
h) Your reiationihipt with family^ 
\) 'Yourlmageofyourseif ^positive and ntgativefactOT 
, l) The past^and preientlcoriditlon of your health 

k) Anything else to which you react strongly ^ 

Pfople who ordinariiy are only comfortabjRjvhen maintaining 
^ cordiaL pbaiant, "nice'' relationships, who tend to avoid conflict, can 

N encouraged to esc^rience their ability to deal w^ith tKirdfinenslon 

of hunian relations by the ne^t dyadic ejcercise. 

Perhaps you are paired with someone whose orientation to-^ 
many iisuts is different from yours or frona most of your 
.friendi. Take advantage of thosi differencer^ty^fOcusing.on 
them as fully as possible. Discover on what Isiuts you disagreo 
and then dlscusi them at length. You might Identify these by 
going Ihrough a newspaper and stopping at anything about 
which either of you has an opinjori (i.e., a headline^ an editorial, 
an advertliement/ a cartoon, etc j. Share your opinions until you 
clearly understand each other, then move on, Or, you might Use 
the following list of controversial Issues as a starting point: 
a) Men's and women's Hberatlon 
:h) Race relations 

c) Energy policies 

d) Am erica s Middle East or general foreign policies 

e) Inflation 

f) Environmental protection 

g) Education (at a particular university) 

h) Sorority, fraternity values 

i) Religion 

=0r^ec^rT^u have difflculty in percemnfTheTmpicrof nonverbal 
messages on cr r'munication,=who rely on verbal, linear, rational 
mtans of relating to reality, can be encouraged to eKperience how 
much can be perceived and^eSchanged without words by the 
following dyadic exercise, _ _ , ^ 

If you get together on a pleaiant spring day, you might prefer to 
spend the entire time without saying a wordl Take a walk to- 
gether through a variety of settings just looking, touching, 
listening, even tasting and smelling lots of varied itimtili. Walk, 
\ ^ dance, run, crawl, sit silently together, Comniunicate only non- 
verbally. Take turns being leader on your trek; try walking 
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while one person's eyes are closed and therothef^gtttder^m or 
her around; observe people and animali, interact with theri^. See 
what's available when words don't get in the way, Spend Vour 
last half hour together talking over your experience^^y- 

In each of the iamples offered, and in countless others (tee chapter 4), 
the first means for' stimulating comfnunicative growth is employed; 
itudenti are asked to prolong and deepen their experience with a type of 
diicourse that they use infrequently. This enlarges their sense of what they 
can do with another person. 

However, ev€n if the dialogue is very ordinary, groyvth can still be 
drawn f ron^ a dyad by expanding one's awareni$$ of the process. This requires 
making special proviiion for an extended, focused period of nfliclion upon 
the dyadlcexgerience. ^ ^ 

Several options exist for itructuring this period of reflection. For 
ejcanriple, it can be done by each participant alone or in dhcuBmn with the 
other. The followtng is one brief example of a dyad, requiring instructional 
communication^ that could arise as an everyday event: 

Share with each other at length who you are and what interests 
you are into. Then identify something in each of your lives — an 
activity, a skill, a person, an interest^that one would like to learn about 
or experience and that the other would like to share. Eich should have a 
turn if teacher or guide and as learner or participant. You might be 
iharihg somtthing about your home, your area of study, your hobby, 
your spiritual praciicc, your friend, a place you enjoy, etc. From this 
experience you might gain insight into how someone feels upon doing 
for the first tfme what is familiar to you, how weU you can make that 
introduction, and what activities help the person to learn. Try to be 
open vyith each other about your perceptions. 

Some examination of the process can be done before, during/ and 
immediately after the experience. Prior to the dyad, participants might jot 
dpwn or share drally with their partners theic goals and expectations for the 
experience. At a point in the middli of the dyad, they might be instructed to 
review what has occurred and might yet be done to make it maximajly 
beneficial. AfHr the dyad is over, many choices exist for bringing into 
Conscious awaren^isTRe patterns which praviired during the time they 
interacted. Alone, and at their Jeliure, ortogether^ during the last half hour 
br more of their dyad, time might be given to drawing inferences about what 
occurred. 

The/ofKi of awareness can be on a variety of commur^ation processes. 
Partners might review what occurred with regard to processes that apply to 
b\1 shuations, processes th^ were specific to the kind^of task they were 
addressing, of processes accentuated by the particular pair of people 
intefacting. Their generalizations can apply to the kind of experience \hey 
had or,-, more subjectively, to themselves within it. This range of possibilities 
is summarized in the following chairt: ' 



Am of Focus Pmm-Rikied Quhihns Silf-Rdaled QuiBthm 

Communication How docs communication^ How do 1 communicate? 

work? 

Task ° How does communication HowdoIfngageinTaskX? 

work ret Taik X? 

People How does my partner How do I deal with this 

communicate? kind of partner? 



There are innumerablfi ipecific questions fitting, ^i^nder the main 
headings in this chart that would help students to see connections between 
comments or behaviors (i,e,, transactions) of vvhich they had been unaware* 
Every system and thedry-of interpersonal Telations and^w 
communication activity makes available another perspective for e^camining 
what is actually occurring/ Each poirtts to different behaviori, even to 
different facets of the same behavior/as being crucial in the e^^pla nation and ^ 
control of what occurs. 

Nevertheless, some areas in which questions might be posed to 
studtnts to encourage extended reflection and (hopefully) deeper aware- 
ness of communication within any kind of dyad are luggested^ 

1. The first step would be to dmrtbi what occurred^ within themselves 
and between them and their partners, before^ during, and after the 
dyad. They might answer such questrdns as: What did you expect 
you would do in this session? What did you ekpect your partner 
would do? How did you expect the activity to turn out? What 

^ ^ actually occurred? What phases or episodes were thert ? VVhat w.ere 
the turning points? What differences did you feel, if any, between 
the first half hour and the last half hour? What were your overall 
impressions regarding what you actually did, what your partner did, 
how you handled the activity? About what aspects (positive, 
negative, unexpected, confusing, etc J would you like to have more 
awareness? 

2. Using the data and questions just raised, some of the following 
questions rnight also be considered: 

a) Expectations vs. outcomes: How did each participant lee the 
— othf r'^^nd^hrMtlvtryyb^f tyitlSeglf^SWWWi^Wis^ 

view change by the time it was over? How did what they expected 
affect what actually did happen? 

b) The effect of context: To what extent did the time of day and the 
various factors in the setting, such as noise, light, atmosphere^ 
etc., affect your interaction? How did events that immediately 
preceded and that you knew would follow the dyad affect each of 
you? 

c) The influence process* How was the course of your interaction 
determined? How were decisions made? What unspoken norms 
applied that affected what you did and did not do? 



d) The affiliation process: What was the cUfnate of your Inter- 
action? How did you malcf each other feel comfortablt and ' 
uncomfortable? To what extent did each of you imply or state 
openly how you felt during your time^together? 

e) The verbal and nonverbal codes: How did tachule language to 
clarify or obfuicate your talk or personal re lationihip? How did 
your props, positions, and gestures affect your interactiDn? * 

f) The task^relatedstrategiesrHovydld theprocesseseniploy 

or hinder the achievement of the activity undertaken? How 
satisfied were you with your handling of the task and to what do — ^ 
you attribute the results? ^ 

g) Person-related variableii How did your roles as students in a class 
_ „"hdp^^hiadei^your4nvoh?emenfrirrthe role called for ifithTdyad? 

How did the age, sex, race, personality of each partner affect his 
or her interaction and how he or she was seen by the other? 

h) Interaction dynamics: In what ways did each person's behavior 
trigger a reciprocal response in the other (e.g.^ one person's 
openness about himself or herself caused the other to be 
unusually open^ or one perions warmth, apathy, or argumen- 
tativeness, etc., began a sequence that built into an e^cchange of 
comments that significantly redirected the whole interaction)? 

i) Transfer or learning: ^How does this experience compare to 
similar interactions ypti have had previously? What have you 
gained from engaging in this task or interacting with this person 
that you will apply elsewhere, etc J - ^ 

, Of coyrs^ any specific concepts introduced In text'material or a lecture 
related to the dyadic task can be the focus of a question raised for students to 
explore together, in written ^reactions afterwards/ or as iflenribers of a class 
discussion subsequent to each round of dyads. 

To enhance students' awareness of how their interaction could be 
interpreted differently, from another perspective, they could be asked to 
exchange their vyriften reactions to the experience with their partners* If 
many pairs of students in a class are performing the same activity In a dyad, 
their papers could be exchanged among them — thereby allowing'them to 
see how that activity could be approached and handled differently by people 
with another set of dynamics operating between them. 



Summary 

The potential for student use of dyads to experience a variety of 
communication activities in an active, intimate mediuni leading to a 
heightened sense of personal power and awareness is limitless. Hopefully, 
this chapter has developed a clearer perspective of the range of alternatives 
available and the methods by which their potency as learning opportunities 
can be maximized. . . 

ISO ' ^ 



ClOSSARY 



AiKltaO (<i/'---'harmc»ny/'l:?--"gpirit''Qr''#nf rgy^^^ recently dtvtloped 

(1925) Farm of martial art that fmphasizes facing situatbni of threat or attack from a calm, 
. centfred pQ%tme, alwiiys cofiscious of, but avoiding rather than retaliating* the oppontnt's 
thruit Of lung^. It is learned through' ext rciiei that devtlop relaxation, directing one's flow of 
fnffgy, andl a centered, g^rounded stanct. 

BlOFEEDBACi^ A global terrn that circumscribes a variety of methodi by which a person moni- 
tors the rati^or it ate of a phyijgai process (such as brain waves, heirtbgat, muscle tension, etc J 
and uses thi^ Infortiiatjon to learn hovv to gain coniciciui control of thlat process. The 
monitoring' b Miuaily done with a scientific instrument (such a% an eiectroencephalpgraph, 
electrocardiogfi'^ph, flectronftyograph) and conscious control comes from discovering what 
mental imag^^^ or state of mind elicit change in the defirtd direction and then inducing thosf 
imagfs voluntarily. 

KlNESlCl Th^ liudy of the physical movementr used in everyday interpersonal intericjion, 
mo^e cornfrtCittly known as "body language^ 

■ KOAN A or puzzling situation posed by a teacher (or ''rdshi^l of Zen meditation to a 

'student. To answer it, logical mental processes are useless. One must drop one's usual mode of 
thinking and lee rfality from a perspective in which Buddhist concepts prevail. An example is 
"What.wai i^our rtature before you were bbrn?"of *'What is the sound of one hand clapping^' 

sAMADHi. A state of intense, absorbed concert tr||ion that efnerges from deep meditation. The 
mind li foewitd on an obiect and holds its attention there, to t he poln t of dissolving any sense 
of distinction between the obierver and the observed. 

SYNECTICB A. form of creative thinking which can be practiced among a group of individuais 
seeking to lolve pfoblenni and to Invent new ideiS, especially in a business letting. It makes use, 
" especially, of aiialogies that help peoplf see familiar procesfes in ne>v ways. For example, one 
asks, "If I wer^ frrmm X, wnat would I be doing?'' "In what other situations do comparable 
processes fKisI?'^ etc* 

TAi CHKHl'AN A traditional Chinese system of exercise. It incorporates a series of rituali;fed 
movements which are done slowly and with great awareness* One's body is consistentiy 
relaxed and l^aMnced throughout. The pace is steady; the ^low is snnooth; one Is never rigid 
or jerky. ' - 
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